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MOURNING IN GAZA — Police in the Gaza Strip on Tuesday 
slain by Israeli forces. The deaths and Israel's stand on settlement 1 
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Mexican Plan 
For Recovery 
Pins Hopes on 
Privatization 

But Creditors Will Insist 
On Progress Toward 
Cutting Trade Deficit 

By Lawrence Malkin 

International Herald Tribune 

NEW YORK — After a weekend of 
wrangling with business and unions. Mexi- 
co unveiled a rescue plan on Tuesday to 
reduce its dependence on foreign money 
by selling off parts of its infrastructure and 
raying on domestic austerity to increase 
exports. 

The package, aimed at restoring confi- 
dence after the sudden and drastic devalu- 
ation of the Mexican peso last month, was 
underwritten by an $18 billion line of cred- 
it from U.S., European and Japanese gov- 
ernments and commercial b anks The 
loan, meant to fill the financial hole left 
when foreign investors lost confidence in 
Mexico's management of its economy, was 
welcomed by die International Monetary 
Fund, which said in Washington that addi- 
tional support might be forthcoming 

It was clear that Mexico’s creditors 
would keep the country on a short leash 
until it it could achieve its goal of halving 
its estimated $28 billion trade deficit and 
resuming growth, if possible this year.' 

In a speech to the nation after govern- 
ment, business, and labor formally signed 
a new economic pact. President Ernesto 
Zedillo Ponce de Le6n appealed for na- 
tional unity, which he win certainly need to 
hold down wages and prices. He conceded 
that the domestic inflation s temming from 
the peso’s recent devaluation would hurt 
workers’ incomes. 

But to judge by the initial reaction of the 
market, which wanted more details on the 
plan, the new president has to do more to 
regain confidence. 

The peso closed more than 6 percent 
lower against the dollar, which rose to 
5.2750 pesos from 4.85 before the New 
Year’s weekend. The Mexican Bolsa fell 
sharply in volatile trading, with the IPC 
index of leading shares closing down 75.77 
points, or 122 percent. . 

WaD Stre^ ihe main soarce of the capi- 
tal fueling Mexico V boom up til U A inves- 
tors pulled otit, also marked, down Mexi- 
can stocks. 

Financial analysts in New York and 
London told investors the plan was~at best 
a first step and would succeed only if Mr. 
Zedillo's government can hold the unions 
and business to their promise of wage and 
price restraint. 

In protracted negotiations that several 
times delayed Mr. Zedillo’s speech to the 
country explaining the plan, the unions 
agreed’ to cap wage increases at 7 percent, 
and business basically agreed not to raise 
prices beyond . passing along the higher 
costs of imports caused by devaluation, 
which so far has cut the peso’s value by 
about one-third 

With inflation expected to double this 
year to 15 percent, unions objected that 

See MEXICO, Page 2 


escorting die body of one of three colleagues 
ueled distrust as self-nile talks opened. Page 6. 


Who Controls Desperation 
The Kremlin? Mounts for 
Some Suspect Russians in 
A i Rasputin } Rebel Capital 


By Alessandra Stanley 

Aw York Tima Service 

MOSCOW — For Boris N. Yeltsin, life 
is not so lonely at the top. Though the 
increasingly isolated Russian president has 
rid himself of scores of advisers and confi- 
dants over the past few years, he still has at 
least one trusted adviser and drinking 
companion who is always at his ride. 

it is his chief of presidential security. 
General Alexander A. Korzhakov, a for- 
mer KGB major who has been Mr. Yelt- 
sin's bodyguard since 1985. 

However cozy. Mr. Korzhakov's rela- 
tionship with Mr. Yeltsin is singular 
enough for Russians to be talking about a 
new Rasputin haunting the inner sanctum 
of the Kremlin. 

After ordering the subduing of Chech- 
nya on Dec. 1 1, Mr. Yeltsin disappeared 
from view and was said to be recovering 
from minor nose surgery. The president's 
mysterious seclusion only heightened spec- 
ulation that his right-hand man was run- 
ning the show. 

In a divided and fractious Kremlin, the 
44-year-old security chief has unrivaled 
access to Mr. Yeltsin. 

“Korzhakov is more powerful than the 
prime minister,** said Pavel Voshchanov, a 
former Yeltsin press secretary who said he 
quit his job two years ago partly because of 
Mr. Korzhakov’s improper interference in 
the office of public affairs. 

A recent episode suggested that Mr. 
Korzhakov occasionally feds free to lec- 
ture Prime Minister Viktor S. Chernomyr- 
din on economic issues. Last month, he 
wrote a letter to Mr. Chernomyrdin de- 
scribing the government’s pledge to the 
World Bank to end Russia's oil quota 
system as “absolutely impermissible." 

Mr. Korzhakov said he felt such accords 
would give foreign oil interests too much 
influence over Russian raw materials. The 
Russian government then decided not to 
comply with World Bank conditions. 

Mr. Korzhakov s was not the only voice 
in Moscow seeking to protect the interests 
of Russian oilmen, but his intervention 
carried dout — and controversy. After- 
wards. the newspaper Izvestia covered the 
story with the headline, “Who Is Running 
the Country'?" 

Mr. Voshchanov painted the president's 
relationship with his bodyguard as a co- 

See YELTSIN, Page 6 


Republican ‘Revolution’ to Start With New House Rules 


By Katharine Q. Seelye 

Nev York Times Senice 

WASHINGTON — When the opening bell sounds 
Wednesday to usher in the 104th Congress, the Republi- 
cans, as the new majority, win begin their self-described 
revolution, putting on Inal their fundamental belief that 
they can cure the nation's ills with less government, not 
more. 

For the new speaker of the House, Representative 
Newt Gingrich of Georgia, and his Republican com- 
rades, the first order of business will be to pass new 


House rules demonstrating that they are more open, 
responsive and businesslike than the’ old-order Demo- 
crats they have supplanted. 

From there, they intend to reclaim for Congress the 
powers it has ceded to the White House since the New 

The people are ready. Page 3. • Firms will watch. Page 9. 

Deal, introdudng one of the most ambitious legislative 
agendas in history. 

On Day One, at least, all eyes will be on the House, 


which will be controlled by Republicans for the first time 
in four decades. Its new leader. Mr. Gingrich, is one of 
the most powerful but least-tested figures to take charge 
on Capitol HilL 

While the more deliberative Senate will spend the 
opening day on ceremony, Mr. Gingrich has scheduled a 
marathon session — noon to midnight — for the House 
to vote on changes in its rules. That will launch the 
House's 100-day march toward action on the “Contract 

See CONGRESS, Page 6 


A World-Class Challenge 

Upgrading UN’s Creaking Bureaucracy 


By Julia Preston 

Washington Post Service 

UNITED NATIONS, New York — 
When he took office nearly three years ago, 
Secretary-General Butros Butros Ghali 
promised comprehensive reform. But to- 
day, although there has been some pro- 
gress, the United Nations remains a slow- 
motion bureaucracy struggling to adapt to 
a real-time world. 

UN employees gel raises and promo- 
tions regardless of the work they actually 
do. Two separate UN agencies run virtual- 
ly identical programs on behalf of women, - 
but politics has blocked officials from end- 
ing the costly duplication. 

A new, mtilion-dollar security system at 
UN headquarters in New York did not 
work and had to be scrapped, and adminis- 
trators cannot even say with certainty who 
approved the project. . 

Throughout the vast UN system there 
are people working for change. But, with 


the organization about to mark its 50th 
anniversary this year, reform also has 
many, enemies: entrenched officials who 
refuse to break old habits, and govern- 
ments that applaud streamlining but battle 
behind the scenes to protect their favored 
programs from cuts. 

“The United Nations — it’s so. indis- 


pensable, said Moms is. ADram, a jorrner 
U.S. ambassador to the UN organizations 
in Geneva, “and so badly organized.” 

. -Critics of the United Nations will gain 
new clout in Washington as the Republi- 
cans take majority control in the new Con- 
gress. Senator Jesse Helms, Republican of 
North Carolina, the new chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, has called it 
“the nemesis of millions of Americans” 
and. complained that it is “costing Ameri- 

... .See UN, Page 6 
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Dick Cheney Quits 
Republican Field 

WASHINGTON (Reuters) — Dick 
Cheney, a former U.S. defense secretary, 
said Tuesday be had decided not to seek 
the 1996 Republican presidential nomi- 
nation, bowing out in advance from whai 
mav become a crowded field. 

“After careful consideration. I have 
decided not to become a candidate for 
the presidency in 1996," Mr. Cheney, a 
conservative with considerable Washing- 
ton experience, said in a statement. 

His early departure narrowed a Re- 
publican field expected to start taking 
shape next month when Senator Phil 
Gramm of Texas is scheduled to become 
the first major Republican to announce 
that he is seeking the nomination. . 
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Pace 5. SUSPECT CHARGED — John G Sahi 3d, accused of firing on abortion 

clinics and luffing two people, in court Tiiesday in Norfolk, Virginia. Page 3. 
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Generals in Moscow 
Send Reinforcements 
Amid Fears of a Coup 

By Michael Specter 

Hew York Times Service 

GROZNY. Russia — Desperate Rus- 
sian troops caught inside the Chechen cap- 
ital blasted away with tanks Tuesday at 
any available target, hitting both the Presi- 
dential Palace and the Parliament budd- 
ing. 

The Russian military leadership ap- 
peared to be increasingly desperate as they 
have failed to defeat an outnumbered, out- 
gunned and poverty-stricken opponent. 

Military officials in Moscow said they 
had dispatched reinforcements to the em- 
battled city amid signs that the political 
costs of the war were mounting rapidly. 

Former Prime Minister Yegor T. Gai- 
dar, once President Boris N. Yeltsin's clos- 
est ally, said. “There is a great danger of a 
military coup ” 

Russian democracy, he added, has not 
been shakier since the breakup of the Sovi- 
et Union. 

Russian fighter jets hurled rockets at the 
city with mind-shattering regularity 
throughout the day. 

The bodies of scores of dead Russian 
soldiers lay in stacks along the broad, tree- 
lined boulevards. Dogs roamed among 
them on the streets. Old women locked out 
of darkened basements wailed in tenor. 

Although many people have ceased to 
think it was possible, die fighting for the 
separatist capital keeps getting worse. 

“The Russians are going to bomb, 
bomb, bomb and bomb.” said the Chechen 
information minister, Movladi Udugpv, 
on Tuesday. “The only thing left to them is 
to destroy everything from the air." 

It seems to be exactly what the Russians 
have in mind. 

Access to the city is rapidly starting to 
close. For the first time, Russian attack 
planes strafed and bombed the main high- 
way Tuesday leading away from the capi- 
tal. setting ablaze dozens of cars filled 
mostly with refugees and sending other 
travelers diving into mud-filled ditches. 

The three main open-air markets — - in 
the surrounding towns of Argun. ShaJi and 
Chechen Aul — were devastated by bombs 
in the past two days. Civilian deaths and 
injuries were heavy. 

It was a sunny day, but Grozny was 
wrapped in a thick black cloud that could 
be seen easily from afar — the residue of 
fires from a bombed oil refinery, gas pipe- 
lines, and thousands of rounds' of artillery 
and tank shells. 

Fighting continued in the am ter of the 
city, which is controlled by Chechen sol- 
diers. and at the railroad station to the 
west. To the east, Russian reserve forces 
and paratroopers were moving around the 
city of Argun in an atiempt to reinforce 
units that have already been sent to Groz- 
ny. 

Along the highway to the south, rebel 
fighters stood behind thin, young trees at 
the side of the road with grenade launchers 
and automatic rifles waiting for the Rus- 
sian advance. 

“The planes come all night long now," 
said Khasan Rnsayev, wearing the green 
ribbon of an (slam suicide fighter around 
his woolen cap. “There is nowhere to hide. 
They bomb in the center, in the suburbs 
and the villages. They axe trying to kill 
everything on this land. Bui this will go on 
to the very end.” 

There are no more trappings of normal 
life in Grozny. Ask a man walking toward 
the Presidential Palace carrying a grenade 
launcher on his back what he is doing and 
he replies: “I am going to work.” 

The trucks of volunteers continued to 
pour into the city Tuesday. Chechen com- 
manders promptly displayed the captured 
letters, identification papers and other 
documents of Russian soldiers. 

The city is increasingly dangerous. 
There are no real battle lines that have 
meaning. A block held by the Russians 
today is a Chechen meeting place tomor- 
row. Chechen soldiers danced in joy three 
blocks from the train station where hun- 
dreds of their compatriots were engaged in 
a bitter firelight. 

So far, the Russian tactics have failed 
spectacularly in almost every respect. The 

See RUSSIA, Page 6 
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Reform? In Japan, It Is as Rough as Silk 
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By James Stemgold 

New York Tunes Soviet 

TOKYO — To measure how much Ja- 
pan has really changed in the last two 
tumultuous years, it is instructive io took 
□ot at the upheaval.it) Parliament, the big 
stores cutting their notoriously high prices 
or the devastated stock market, but at the 
Japan Raw Silk and Sugar Price Stabiliza- 
tion Agency. 

This now-obscure agency, which pro- 
tects the country’s few remaining silk pro- 
ducers with expensive price supports, was 
once a symbol of Japan’s struggle to build 

a modem economy. 

But in an age when Japan is a sophisti- 
cated manufacturer of everything from au- 
tos to computer chips, the agency has be- 
come a symbol of a bloated government. It 
was thus chosen for elimination m a cam- 
paign to break the bureaucracy s hold on 

the economy. 


Yet when proposals were submitted for 
reforming or closing 92 such government- 
owned corporations, which dominate, 
among other industries, banking, tobacco 
and laeconmninicalions, all of them, even 
the silk agency, survived. 

And it appears doubtful that the deeply 
divided politicians will do anything about 
it. ' 


whirlwind of economic, political and social 
change began to gain force. 

Long-suffering consumers accustomed 
to the world's highest prices in a closely 
protected economy have started to snap up 
cheap imported goods. The major political 
parties that for years created a parliamen- 
tary logjam have broken up or are on the 
verge of dissolving, and electoral law has 
been revised to attack political corruption. 

It is virtually impossible to be a serious 
politician today and not insist that the 
nation’s major institutions need reform. 


Japan is in its greatest period of ferment 
in-four decades. But the episode illustrates 

something that has driven the Japanese to _ 

disappointed apathy, and has frustrated Still, the fundamental m e c h a nis ms of pow- 
the United States u> the point that it has all er remain rooted in the old methods of 
but abandoned its goal of trying to funda- bureaucratic controL 
mentally alter Japan's trading and invest- 
ment climate. 


Despite widespread talk of reform, the 
last two years have proven the Japanese 
system far more resilient than many ex- 
perts predicted a few years ago. when a 


Despite the party realignment, there is 
little serious policy debate among officials. 
And with the Soda! Democratic Party hav- 
ing abandoned almost its entire platform 
to gain a share in a coalition government. 

See JAPAN, Page 2 


Atlantic Swirru It 9 s AU Wet 


Reuters 

PARIS — A Frenchman swimming 
across the Atlantic said Tuesday that he 
was getting fed up after more titan two 
weeks in the water and was finding it 
hard to sleep. 

“There’s a certain disappointment, 
even suffering,” Guy Delage. 42, said in 
a radio interview from the Atlantic. 

He is about 1,100 kilometers (680 
miles) into his trip from the Cape Verde 
Islands, off Africa, to Martinique in the 
Caribbean. 

“My dream has lasted eight years and 
now it’s gradually being replaced by a 
reality which isn't exactly what 1 had 
dreamed of,” he told French radio. 

Mr. Delage has spent 18 days at sea 
in his bid for the first trans-Atianlic 
swim and has about 2,800 kilometers to 


go, braving sharks, storms and loneli- 
ness. 

He spends about 10 hours a day in 
the water and the rest drifting westward 
on ocean currents on a small wind- 
powered raft The raft, which has a 
satellite tracking device, follows him as 
he swims. 

“I find it vety difficult to sleep at 
night,” he said. “The raft is so uncom- 
fortable that it's a sort of relief to get 
into the water.” 

Last week, the French swimmer Ste- 
fan Caron, who won a bronze medal in 
freestyle swimming at the 1992 Olym- 
pics. criticized Mr. Delage by saying he 
was merely “bathing." Mr. Caron said 
Mr. Delage covered most of the dis- 
tance by drifting. 









EU Parliament Prepares to Scrutinize Nominees to Executive 


By Tom Buerkle 

International Herald Tribune 

BRUSSELS — A United States of 
Europe may be a distant dream, but 
the institutions of what passes for a 
European government are gearing up 
for a transition just as surely as Repub- 
licans in the United States are plan- 
ning to impose their wfll on Capitol 
HilL 

Prime Minister Jacques San ter of 
Luxembourg, the designated successor 
to Jacques Delors as president of the 
European Commission, will lead his 19 
fellow commission nominees before 
the European Parliament this month 
for the European Union’s first-ever 
congressional-style confirmation hear- 
ings. 

The process, which opens with com- 
mittee hearings starting Wednesday in 


Brussels and concludes with a vote by 
the full Parliament on Jan. 18 in Stras- 
bourg, France, -represents the most 
crucial test yet of Mr. Santer’s ability 
to establish his authority over a team 
of political heavyweights that indudes 
a former French prime minister, a for- 
mer British opposition leader and 
eight returning commissioners. 

“He’ll have to instil] collegialjty into 
a bunch of politicians who are used to 
doing things on their own,*' a commis- 
sion official said. 

Early signs are mixed. Mr. San ter 
impressed some skeptics in October 
when he rebuffed an attempt by Sir 
Leon Brittan, probably the most influ- 
ential returning commissioner, to 
amass the agency’s biggest portfolio. 
Sir Leon was stripped of w 
for policy toward Eastern 


Blit at a preparatory meeting here 
on Dec. 16, Mr. Santer acceded to 
demands that each commissioner have 
a personal spokesman, if desired, a 
departure from past practice that some 
insiders fear will encourage grand- 
standing by and infighting among 
commissioners. 

Already, some officials have ex- 
pressed alarm about reported com- 
ments by Ritt Bjerregaard, the Danish 
nominee for environmental policy, 
who suggested die Union should scrap 
its farm subsidies, which account for 
half of the EU budget of some 70 
billion European currency units (S86 
billion), and give the money to Easters 
Europe to speed its integration into the 
Union. 

That argument is “so simplistic and 
so explosive,” the commission official 


said. He added that “we can very easily 
self-destruct” if commissioners shoot 
from the lip instead of speaking with a 
coherent voice. 

The hearings also represent a major 
coming of age for the Parliament, 
which has done little in the past to shed 
■£5 reputation lor being an expensive, 
and unnecessary talking shop. 

This will be the first time Parliament 
will use powers obtained through the 
1992 Maastricht treaty to pass judg- 
ment on an incoming commission. 

But for all the symbolism involved, 
there is little doubt about the outcome. 
Barring some unforeseen develop- 
ment. Mr. Santer and his team will win 
approval, commission officials and 
members of Parliament agree. 

That is because Parliament gets to 


vote only on the entire commission, 
not on individual nominees. And the 
new team meets the politically correct 
criteria laid down by Parliament itself. 

Its members reflect the dominance 
of left-leaning Social Democratic par- 
ties in Parliament since last June’s 
elections, and the five female nominees 
are a record for women. 

Klaus HSnsch, the German Social 
Democrat who has instilled a no-frills, 
down- to- business atmosphere since 
becoming president of Parliament in 
July, sakfin a recent interview that the 
chamber was ready to use its new pow- 
ers sensibly. 

He said the hearings should focus on 
the nominees* experience, general 
views on European policy and willing- 
ness to cooperate with Parliament. 


Big Bosnia Battles 
Put Truce in Peril 


The Associated Press 

ZAGREB, Croatia — Heavy- 
fighting broke out Tuesday in 
northwestern Bosnia, threaten- 
ing a truce signed by most of the 
waning parties. 

United Nations officials in 
Croatia and Bosnia reported 
heavy shelling near Velika Kla- 
dusa, a town on the northern 
edge of the Bihac pocket near 
the border with Croatia. 

Major Herve Gourmdon, a 
UN spokesman in Sarajevo, 
said 170 mortar and artillery 
shells feQ east and southeast of 
Velika Kladusa between 8 A.M. 
and 4 P.M. He reported “a very 
large number of small anus and 

machine-gun fire." 

The United Nations would 
not say who started tbc fighting, 
the most severe since Bosnia’s 
planned four-month truce be- 
gan during the weekend. But 
Major Gourmelon said that 
forces loyal to Fikret Abdic, a 
rebel Muslim leader, were “in- 
volved in this affair.” Velika 
Kladusa is Mr. Abdic's strong- 
hold. 

Neither Mr. Abdic’s fighters 


nor rebel Serbs from Croatia 
have agreed to the cease-fire. 
Both aided the Bosnian Serbian 
assault on the Bihac pocket 

The accord between Bosnian 
Serbs and the Muslim-led gov- 
ernment calls for withdrawal of 
“foreign forces” from the Bihac 
pocket 

Meanwhile, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Michael Rose, commander 
of UN forces in Bosnia and a 
leading peace broker, went to 
Gomji Vakuf in central Bosnia 
to cement the cease-fire there. 

He was attending (he first 
meeting of a regional commis- 
sion of government and Serbian 
commanders that will discuss 
troop withdrawal and deploy- 
ment of UN observer forces. 

UN officials are trying to cre- 
ate a momentum for peace so 
no one would be interested in 
continuing the war. which be-, 
gan in April 1992. 

The truce signed Saturday 
calls for separation of troops, 
free movement of UN aid and 
personnel and the opening of 
access roads north and south of 
Sarajevo, the Bosnian capitaL 



leveloping countries meant that the real number of AIDS cases 
sly totaled more than 4.5 milli on. It said more than 70 percent 


focal (fcnttt/Agcncc France- Pna»c 

A NEW REVIEW — President Frangois Mitterrand of France passing by Republican Guards outside the I3ys6e 
palace in Paris on Tuesday, at the start of his last year in office. Presidential elections are to be held rids spring. 


Algeria Militants Split Over Dealing With France 


Compiled by Oir Staff Fnm Dispatches 

PARIS — Algerian Muslim funda- 
mentalist groups said Tuesday they 
would not take their war against the 
Algiers government to French soil but 
differed sharply on whether they 
should hit French interests at all. ’ 

As the dispute over tactics by funda- 
mentalists simmered, French govern- 
ment officials said that flights by 
French companies between France 
and Algeria would remain suspended 
for several weeks, possibly months, 
following the hijacking of an Air 
France jetliner in Algiers. 

The suspension will continue while 
French officials investigate extra secu- 
rity measures that could be introduced 


on transportation between France and 
its former colony, they said. 

A senior activist of the banned Is- 
lamic Salvation Front, in an interview 
published in Paris, condemned the 
Dec. 24 hijacking and said his organi- 
zation had no interest in declaring war 
on France. 

But the Ai Aahed Battalion of the 
Islamic Salvation Army, in a statement 
to the London-based daily Al Hayai, 
said it was legitimate to call for war 
against Paris because of its financial 
and military support to the Algerian 
government. However, it denied that 
the Islamic Salvation Army, the armed 
wing of the Islamic Salvation Front, 
had threatened to take its war onto 


French territory. The conflicting state- 
ments reflected deep differences in 
ideology and strategy between Algeri- 
an Islamic militant groups. The Islam- 
ic Salvation Army has been fighting 
the Algiers government since the can- 
cellation of 1992 elections that the fun- 
damentalists were poised to win. 

The conflict which has claimed tens 
of thousands of lives, including dozens 
of foreigners in Algeria, took a new 
turn when Muslim fundamentalists hi- 
jacked an Air France flight on Dec; 24 
in their most spectacular attack on 
foreign interests. 

French paramilitary commandos 
killed the four hijackers on Dec. 26 
when they stormed the Airbus 300 as it 


was halted on the tarmac at Marseille 


airport 

Respor 


in&ibility for the hijacking and 
the subsequent revenge murders of 
four priests — three of them French 
and one a Belgian — has been claimed 
by Algeria’s most violent Muslim rebel 
band, the Armed Islamic Group. 

An adviser to the Islamic Salvation 
Front, Brahim Younessi, in an inter- 
view with the French Catholic daily La 
Croix, condemned both the hijacking 
and the killing of the priests as forbid- 
den by Islam and said the conflict 
must remain among Algerians. “It 
would be madness and a strategic mis- 
take to spread the conflict to other 
territories,” he said. (Reiners, AFP) 


JAPAN: 

Reform Is Rough 

Contbned from Page 1 
there are no longer deep policy 
differences among the major 
parties. 

The reformers who swept 
into office in 1993 had prom- 
ised a freedom of information 
law to open the most secretive 
government in the industrial 
world, but nobody expects such 
a bill to be passed soon. 

And, in one of the most dis- 
appointing symbols of business 
as usual, the big corporations 
that had voluntarily hailed cash 
donations to politicians after a 
series of corruption scandals 
have quietly resumed them. 

“The one thing I’ve been in- 
creasingly impressed by is the 
obduracy to real change here," 
said Walter F. Mondale, the 
U.S. ambassador to Japan, who 
arrived a year ago brimming 
with optimism over what could 
be accomplished. 

“Tm going to recommend 
that they have a metabolism 
test for the next ambassador," 
he added. “My advice would be, 
if you don’t have a low metabo- 
lism rate, you shouldn’t come 
over." 

“If you look at the surface, it 
seems like there have been great 
changes," said Kumiko Ogata, 
a middle-class homemaker who 
lives with her husband and two 
children in a suburb an hour 
and a half north of Tokyo. 
“Last year, the political climate 
became very energetic and the 
mood was burning with 
change.” 

“We were so optimistic," she 
added. “But if you ask if there 
has been any influence on our 
lives, the answer is, I can’t see 
it.” 

But she also made it clear 
why such disappointment has 
not boiled over. Even with a 
deep recession, her family re- 
cently moved up to a 70-square- 
meter apartment from their old 
50-square-meier home. 

Mrs. Ogata added that the 
imported colas, orange juice, 
beef and clothing that crowd 
the shelves of ihe discount 
stores have reduced her ex- 
penses considerably. 


U,K. Receives Threat 
From Islamic Group 

Corrpifed by Our Staff From Dbpatcha 

LONDON — Muslim fundamen- 
talists, purportedly the group that 
hijacked an Air France jet, have 
threatened to kill British citizens “in 
cold blood" unless Britain closes its 
embassy in Algeria by Saturday, the 
Foreign Office said Tuesday.- 

The warning was contained in a 
letter written in German and posted 
in France, the Foreign Office said. 
The letter, signed by the Armed Is- 
lamic Group, was received at the 
British Embassy in Bern. 

A German report said that Bonn 
had received a similar threat against 
Germans in Algeria. (AP. Reuters ) 


Sri Lanka Leaders and Rebels Reach a Cease-Fire 


By Molly Moore 

Washington Post Service 

COLOMBO — The newly 
elected government of Sri Lan- 
ka and the Tamil Tiger rebels 
agreed Tuesday to a prelimi- 
nary cease-fire arrangement 
that could lead to the end of an 
11-year civil war that has 
claimed up to 30.000 lives and 
spawned a legacy of death 
squads and political assassina- 
tions. 

In wbat some observers 
called the most significant step 
toward peace in the last eight 
years, the government offered 
the separatist Tamils a cease- 
fire plan that included $800 
million in economic aid for the 
war-ravaged, rebel-controlled 
northern peninsula of the island 
in return for an end to hostil- 


ities, according to government 
negotiators. 

“AD that remains for the dec- 
laration of a cessation of hostil- 
ities is President Chandrika Ku- 
maratunga’s approval and a 
signed document from the Ti- 
gers,” Kusumsiri Balapata- 
bendi, the government’s chief 
negotiator, told reporters after 
returning from a daylong meet- 
ing with rebels in Jaffna, the 
heart of the wax zone. 

The final details of the plan, 
expected to be announced by 
Mrs. Kumaratunga in an ad- 
dress to Parliament and the na- 
tion on Friday, were hammered 
out using secret messages on 
tiny slips of white paper that 
were passed between rebel ne- 
gotiators sitting at the bargain- 
ing table and senior rebel lead- 
ers believed to be hiding in the 


building where the talks were 
conducted, said government ne- 
gotiator Raj an Asirwathan in 
an interview. 

“The response today was 
very positive,’’ said Mr. Asir- 
wathan, who is chief of the gov- 
ernment bank and a member of 
the five-person negotiating 
team. 

But negotiators and govern- 
ment officials said that even if 
the cease-fire is implemented, it 
will not ensure an end to the 
war because ii does not address 
the most contentious issue of 
the conflict: ihe minority Tam- 
ils’ demand for political auton- 
omy in northern and eastern Sri 
Lanka. 

“It is still a very slow pro- 
cess,” said Neelan Tiruchelvan, 
a Tamil member of Parliament 


who is a close adviser to Mrs. 
Kumaratunga. “The critical is- 
sue is the issue of political au- 
tonomy.” 

He described the $800 mil- 
lion reconstruction program as 
“carrots” being “dangled as in- 
centives” to encourage the re- 
bels to enter negotiations. 

The agreement calls for a vol- 
untary two- week cessation of 
hostilities, which would set the 
stage for a formal cease-fire 
with strict boundaries and 
codes of conduct for military 
forces on both sides. The rebels 
have been unpredictable in the 
past, however, and have broken 
short-term cease-fires. 

Mr. Balapatabendi told The 
Associated Press that rebel 
leaders were expected to re- 
spond formally to the proposal 
within a week. 


Sri Lanka is a nation of about 
17 million people, and the ma- 
jority are Sinhalese Buddhists. 
Ethnic Tamils, most of whom 
are Hindus, make up about 18 
percent of the population and 
have long complained of dis- 
crimination at the hands of the 
Sinhalese. 

Although Mrs. Kumaratunga 
was swept into office two 
months ago partly as a result of 
a campaign pledge to try to ne- 
gotiate an end to the civil war, 
peace talks ended abruptly 
when the opposition party lead- 
er. Garnim Dissanayake. was 
assassinated by a suicide bomb- 
er two weeks before the elec- 
tion. 

It is widely believed that the 
rebels were responsible for the 
attack, which also killed 52 oth- 
er people al a rally. 


WORLD BRIEFS 


North Continues Effort to Boost Kim 

TOKYO (Reuters) — North Karat w Tuesday released televi- 
sion footage of Kim Jong U, apparently continuing a campaign u> 
convince the world that neither Mr. Kim’s health nor his potation 
in government is in danger. 

The Korean Central Telewson film seen on Japanese TV 
showed Mr. Kim visit 5 ** VT ““ 

enjoying i. _ _ 
day after the North published 
New Year’s appearance. 

Mr. Kim is the son of and heir-apparent to Kim H Sung, 
founder and paramount leader of North Korea until hisdeaihin 
July. The younger Mr. Kim has yet to be named president or 
leader of the ruling party. He further failed to make tbe customary 
New Year’s address on Sunday, giving rise to theories be was 
either too skk to handle the two posts, or that a political struggle, 
perhaps within the ranks of North Korea’s powerful military, had 
blocked a smooth accession to power. ' ‘ “ " ' 

Signs of Berlusconi Compromise? 

ROME (AP) — - Silvio Berlusconi and his political allies Tues- 
day kept up their deanand that the media magnate return as prime 
minister but showed signs of compromise. 

Mr. Berlusconi, after resigning Dec. 22, remains as caretaker 
while President Oscar Luigi Scalfaro carries on a second round of 
talks to form a Italy’s 54th postwar government. 

Mr. Berlusconi, members of his Forza Italia movement and its 
supporters discussed strategy Tuesday and agreed that Mr; Ber- 
lusconi was the only “politically legitimate” leader for a new 
government. But their statement, read to reporters, said a Berlus- 
coni ally would be suitable for the job, though only to guide the 
country toward fast elections. 

Reported AIDS Cases Top 1 Million 

GENEVA (AP) — The official number of full-blown AIDS 
cases worldwide has topped the 1 milli on mark for the first tune, 
although the true figure is more than four times as high, the World 
Health Organization stud Tuesday. 

The UN health agency said that, by the end of December, 
governments had reported 1,025,073 cases of -the disease to its 
Geneva headquarters since die start of record-keeping in 1980. 
The figures include people who have died, but not those who are 
infected with the HIV virus, which develops into the lethal disease 
in about 10 years. 

But the WHO said 
indt 
likely 

of these estimated cases were in Africa. About 9 percent were in 
the United States, 9 percent in the rest of the Western hemisphere, 
6 percent in Asia and 4 percent in Europe. 

Israel Tries to Clear Up Jet Dispute 

TEL AVTV (AP) — A senior official said Tuesday that Israel 
was providing China with aviation know-how and would try to 
dear up questions about reports that U.S. technology was used in 
developing a Chinese fighter jet. 

David Ivri, director-general of Israel’s Defense Ministry, con- 
firmed that Israel sold China “some technology on aircraft” but 
the defense contracts were “very small in magnitude.” 

Mr. Ivri, a former air force commander, responded to published 
reports that U.S. officials had determined that Israel and China 
collaborated on a Chinese fighter called the F-10. According to 
The Los Angeles Times, the plane will be based on the Lavi, a joint 
Israd-U-S. project abandoned in 1987, incorporating many of its 
technological innovations. Mr. Ivri said the original Lavi technol- 
ogy was now outdated and suggested that any spinoffs were Israeli 
developments. 

For the Record 

A candle b urn ing near a Christmas tree caused the fire in an 
Antwerp hold in which six people died on New Year’s Eve, 
according to the Antwerp public prosecutor, Werner van Walle. 
He said the start of the fire had been recorded by one of the hotel's 
security cameras. (Reuiers) 

The extrem i st Islamic Group has claimed responsibility for 
attacks on trucks and buses that left eight police officers and three 
civilians dead in southern Egypt. The group said the shootings 
were in retaliation for slayings of its members by the police. (AP) 

The trial of the Baariadeslu writer Tarihna Nasrin. who is 
accused of blaspheming Islam, will be delayed for 12 days after 

. j; .l. nL.i.. 11 : .v. 


her lawyers said a petition was pending in ihe Dhaka High Court, 
court officials said (AFP) 


TRAVEL UPDATE 

Panel to Recommend Ferry Changes 

LONDON (AP) — The Royal Academy of Engineering will 
recommend that seagoing ferries be modified so that they can 
remain upright lor half an hour if water washes aboard, a 
spokesman said Tuesday. 

The academy set up a committee on ferry safety after the 
sinking of the ferry Estonia on SepL 28, in which more than 900 
people died in the Baltic Sea. A storm tore off the ferry’s front 
cargo door. 

“The 30-minute stability recommendation is one of the key 
points of the report,” said Tun Walker, a spokesman for the 
engineering academy, who added that there would be “different 


solutions for different ships.” 

Foreign Tourism Rose 3% in 1994 

MADRID (Reuters) — About 528 million people worldwide 
took holidays abroad in 1994, 3 percent more than the previous 
year, tire Madrid-based World Tourism Organization said Tues- 
day. 

Foreign tourists spent $321 billion, 5 percent more than the 
previous year, the group estimated. Germans traveled the most, 
making more than 65 million trips abroad, followed by North 
Americans with 47 million trips. (Reuiers) 

One thousand cars trying to return from ski resorts in the 
Pyr4n6es region of southwestern France were trapped for several 
horns Monday night near Mont-Louis when a thick layer of ice 
suddenly formed on the road, the police said Tuesday. (AFP) 


MEXICO: Recovery Plan Pins Hopes on Privatisation 


Continued from Page 1 
workers had yet to see real wage 
gains from Mexico’s six years of 
moves to liberalize its economy, 
and business feared the price 
limits would squeeze profits 
and curtail investment. 

For its part, the government 
said it would cut spending 1 3 
percent and corn its budget 
from a deficit to a surplus of C_5 
percent this year, in part by 
privatizing some ports, airports 
and railroads, auctioning off 
parts of the radio spectrum, and 
allowing private ownership of 
communications satellites. Te- 
iefonos de Mexico, the state 
telephone monopoly, wall be 
opened to competition earlier 
than was planned. 

As a result, growth was fore- 
cast to fall from 4 percent last 
year to 1 .5 percent or 2 percent 
in 1995. with most of that com- 
ing in the second half. The peso 
will continue to float, and the 
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central bank will run a tight 
monetary policy, the govern- 
ment said. 

In the regularly scheduled 
auction of Tesobonos on Tues- 
day, or government bonds guar- 
anteed in dollars, interest rates 
jumped about two percentage 
points, to 12.49 percent. 

About $20 billion of these 
trills comes due before March, 
and one of the main reasons for 
the international credit line is to 
reassure investors that the mon- 
ey will be there to roll the bills 
over when they come due. 
Thereafter, the plan calls for 
offering foreign investors long- 
er-term dollar bonds. 

The $18 billion line of credit 
consists of an increase m a per- 
manent U.S. swap line from $6 
billion to $9 billion, an increase 
in Canada’s credit line from 1 
billion to 13 billion Canadian 
dollars ($713 million to $1.07 
billion), $5 billion from the 
Bank for International Settle- 
ments contributed by central 
banks in Europe and Japan, 
and $3 billion from commercial 
banks including Citicorp and 
J. P. Morgan St Co. 

Foreign analysis were not 
surprised by the package, the 
outlines of which have been 


emerging for several days, and 
turned their attention to tbe 
way tbe government manages 
it. 

“It’s a confidence question 
now,” said Sarah Lavers of La- 
linvest in London, which ad- 
vised its diems to in effect play 
double or nothing with tbeir 
Mexican stocks by either buy- 
ing more at the current low lev- 
els or swallowing their losses 
and walking away. 

She said she would recom- 
mend buying, on tbe expecta- 
tion that Mr. ZediQo’s package 
would work and that growth 
would resume in Mexico next 
year. 

Joyce Chang of Salomon 
Brothers in New York said the 
package “adds up.” She said the 
fact the foreign credit lines had 
to be rolled over every six 
months meant that “the inter- 
national community will moni- 
tor Mexico.” 

"This is just the first stage,” 
said Geoffrey Dennis of Bear. 
Stearns & Co. “The government 
let things run out of control in 
December and can't seem to get 
it back yet. The key point is 
whether they can get the trade 
unions to continue to take the 
pain.” 


Lesson in Reality for the New President 


By Tod Robberson 

Washington Post Semce 

MEXICO CITY — President Ernesto 
Zedillo Ponce de Le6n. under intense 
pressure to avert a severe economic cri- 
sis, has received an embarrassing lesson 
in Mexico's new political reality after 
opposition from business and labor lead- 
ers forced him repeatedly to postpone a 
major speech to tbe nation. 

A 14-hour negotiating session that end- 
ed early Tuesday, aimed at reaching a 
private-sector wage and price accord, 
forced Mr. Zedillo to delay announcing 
his long-awaited “emergency economic 
plan ” which the government hopes will 
stabilize Mexico's battered currency and 
restore badly shaken investor confidence. 

The delays also caused the United 
Slates to hold off announcing its own 
confidence-building measure, an $18 bil- 
lion international economic rescue pack- 
age that had been timed to coincide with 
Mr. Zedillo's speech. 

Economic analysts said Mr. Zedillo 
had emerged with an unflattering image, 
barely a month after taking office, of 
having the terms of his nation's econom- 
ic salvation dictated to him while he 
struggles to manage an emergency large- 
ly inherited from his predecessor, Carlos 
Salinas de Gortari. 

Mr. Zedillo finally announced his plan 
Tuesday afternoon after a 20-hour delay. 


The plan consists largely of federal aus- 
terity measures, wage and price controls 
and efforts to generate income through 
the sale of key state enterprises. 

But analysts said the embarrassing 
show of opposition, mainly from the pow- 
erful Mexican labor unions, blocked Mr. 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

ZediOo from conveying the take-charge 
image foreign investors are looking for. 

“What we're seeing here is a lot of 
improvisation, a president reacting to 
events rather than taking control of the 
situation," said Rogelio Ramirez de la O. 
a Mexico City economist. 

“I’m appalled that Zedillo did not 
handle the negotiations long beforehand, 
but this is exactly how he has handled the 
problem from the beginning." he said. 
“It gives the impression the government 
has lost the initiative,” 

Mr. Salinas hand-picked Mr. Zedillo, 
a Yale-trained economist, to succeed him 
in the presidency as candidate, of the. 
ruling Institutional Revolutionary Party 
after Mr. Salinas's original choice, Luis 
Donaldo Colosio, was assassinated while 
campaigning last spring. 

The killing of Mr. Colosk*, a peasant 
rebellion in southern Mexico and the 
assassination last September of Josfc 
Francisco Ruiz Massieu, secretary-gen- 


eral of the Institutional Revolutionary 
Party, have combined to weaken interna- 
tional investor confidence while creating 
an image of Mexico as unstable. 

Mr. Salinas also saddled Mr. Zedillo 
with a current-account deficit of $28 
billion, an overvalued peso being weak- 
ened daily by massive hard-currency 
withdrawals, and central bank foreign 
currency reserves of less t han $7 billion 
— down from $27 billion a year ago. 

Officials said that, given this scenario, 
Mr. Zedillo had no choice but to devalue 
the peso, which be did on Dec. 20 after 
only three weeks in office. Since then, the 
peso has lost more chan 30 percent of its 
purchasing power against the dollar. 

“This president, judging from the 
comments ! hear everywhere, is starting 
off with some very big handicaps," said 
Daniel Goldstein, a senior analyst with 
theBanca Serf in banking group. “You 
can t come up with a new national eco- 
nomic plan in just a day or two." 

In recent days. Mr. Zedillo has con- 
fronted die difficult task of pers uading 
labor unions to accept wage increases 
that government officials openly ac- 
knowledge will not keep up wuh expect- 
ed inflation rates. 

On Monday, however, labor leaders 
made clear they would sacrifice no long- 
er. 
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Across Nation and Political Spectrum, Americans Get Set for the Republicans 

Change in ‘Mentality 9 Is Demanded 


The Basic Points of an Ambitious ‘Contract With America 1 


The Associated Press 

The ‘‘Contract With America" 
**** bv ™ re *han 300 Republican 
candidates for the House before the 
midterm congressional elections in No- 
vember, includes a list of eight reforms 
■ they pledged to approve on the first day 
of the new legislative session, as well as 
a I point plan thev have vowed to pass 
witfun 100 days. The following are ex- 
cerpts from the contract: 

REFORMS 

• Require all laws that apply to the 
rest of the country to apply equally to 
the Congress. 

. • Select a major, independent au- 
diting firm to conduct a comprehen- 
sive audit of Congress for waste, fraud 
or abuse. 

• Cut the number of House com- 


mittees, and cut committee staff by 
one-third. 

• Limit the terms of all committee 
chairs. 

• Ban the casting of proxy votes in 
committee. 

• Require committee meetings to 
be open to the public. 

• Require a three-fifths" majority 
vote to pass a tax increase. 

• Guarantee an honest accounting 
of our federal budget by implement- 
ing zero baseline budgeting. 

10- POINT PLAN 

• A balanced budget tax limitation 
amendment and a legislative line-item 
veto to restore fiscal responsibility. 

• An anti-crime package including 
stronger truth-in-sentencing. effective 
death penalty provisions and cuts in 


social spending from last summers 
“crime” bill to fund prison construc- 
tion and additional law enforcement. 

• Discourage illegitimacy and teen 
pregnancy by prohibiting welfare to 
minor mothers and denying increased 
AFDC (Aid to Families With Depen- 
dent Children] for additional children 
while on welfare, cut spending for 
welfare programs and enact a tough 
two-years-and-out provision with 
work requirements. 

• Child support enforcement, tax 
incentives for adoption, strengthening 
rights of parents in their children's 
education, stronger child pornogra- 
phy laws and an elder! y-tiependent- 
care tax credit. 

• A S500-per-child tax credit, begin 
repeal of the marriage tax penalty and 


creation of American Dream Savings 
Accounts to provide middle-class tax 
relief. 

• No U.S. troops under UN com- 
mand and restoration of the essential 
parts of our national security funding 
to strengthen our national defense. 

• Raise the Social Security earnings 
limit, which currently forces seniors 
out of the work force; repeal the 199? 
lax hikes on Social Security benefits, 
and provide Lax incentives for private 
long-term care insurance. 

• Small business incentives, includ- 
ing capital gains cut and regulatory 
reform. 

• Reasonable limits on punitive 
damages and reform of product liabil- 
ity laws to stem the endless tide of 
litigation. 

• A first-ever vole on term limits. 


Staffing Upheavals Fuel a Huge Logistical Uproar 


By Guy Gugliotta 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON --The new Republican majority 
may be planning to hit the ground running when the 
new Congress convenes at noon Wednesday, but if 
members are not careful, they could spend most of the 
first week crashing into each other. 

The Republican Party, its “Contract With America" 
flying at fuH staff, intends to charge into battle with 
legislation and hearings from Day One. This would be 
messy under any circumstances, but with the House 
going Republican for the first time in 40 years, and the 
Senate switching majorities for the third time since 
1980, the place is in a logistical uproar. 

By the end of - last week, some House Committees 
still did not know who their members were, and it was 
impossible to find out how committee budgets would 
be apportioned between majority and min ority • 

Republicans were staffing up, and Democrats were 


staffing down, causing one Democratic leadership 
source to remark sourly that the Republican Party's 
promise to cut 30 percent of House staff “is easy’to 
make when our side's doing the cutting.” 

SlflL without budgets, few committees knew how 
many people they eventually will be able to afford, and 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of Democrats were still 
walking the halls waiting to see if the ax would fall on 
their jobs. 

Representative John D. Dingell of Michigan, the 
dean of the House and the biggest of the Democrat's 
“old bulls,” registered his objections to all this in a 
three-page, single-spaced screed addressed to the in- 
coming Speaker, Newt Gingrich of Georgia. Staffers, 
“regardless of their political affiliation,” Mr. Dingell. 
said, “deserve better treatment than this.” 

Over in the Senate, transition moved at a more 
stately pace. New senators worked out of "swing 
suites” — a couple of telephones and a room in the 


nether reaches of the Hart or Dirksen Senate Office 
Buildings. 

Eventually they will be assigned offices, and the 
incoming chairman of the Rules and Administration 
Committee, Ted Stevens of Alaska, is “really cracking 
the whip” to keep things moving, according to his 
spokesman. 

According to several other sources, however. Mr. 
Stevens is largely being ignored. Senators will not be 
hurried — something the House’s eager beavers are 
likely to find out when “the other body" starts 
thoughtfully chewing their legislation to bits. 

By the end of last week, majority and minority had 
exchanged offices in most committees, if not alL In the 
Capitol, Republican and Democrat leadership staffs 
were filing, packing and moving up and down stair- 
wells and passageways in a mad dash to get in place by 
the lime the session opened. 


By Dirk Johnson 

Vfl,’ Y;<rk Timer Srmc? 

DENVER — Not long ago. 
Bruce Chaffin was a throw-the- 
bums-out conservative. But he’s 
not cynical about politics any- 
more. 

“It’s going to be wonderful," 
said the 36-year-old Denver 
sales executive, almost giddy 
about the Republicans’ taking 
control of Congress this week. 
“You bet there's going to be 
some changes, and I can't 
wail." 

But Nicole Avrain wore a 
pained expression and con- 
fessed to a new fondness for 
term limits. “As a liberal, I’m 
nervous.” said the 24-year-old 
college student. “Real ner- 
vous.” 

Whether they see the govern- 
ment becoming leaner, or just 
plain meaner, American voters 
of all stripes agree: The road 
ahead will veer to the right. 

“Bill Clinton looks like a wet 
noodle,” said Deshawn Jones, a 
31-year-old actor in Denver, 
“and Newt Gingrich is going to 
swallow him.” 

From the tobacco fields of 
rural Virginia to the sleek cof- 
feehouses of San Francisco, and 
here in Rocky Mountain coun- 
try, a dear majority of Ameri- 
cans seem to be eager, even in- 
sistent, to see a Republican 
slash-and-burn attack on a fed- 
eral bureaucracy that they say is 
bloated. 

“Let's see a reduction,” said 
Frank Scartozzi, 32, a dentist in 
Tenafly. New Jersey. “We all 
have to manage our budgets; 
it's time for Congress to man - 


U.S. Welcome Mat 
Gets Lots of Wear 

More Tourists Staying Illegally 


By Ashley Dunn 

- Rev York Tuna Service 

NEW YORK! — In the com- 
fort of a KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines flight, from Belfast,. 
Francis andTheresa S.arrived . 
in . the/ United ;Statcs . tjixee '. 
months ago "as iourists.Ifcntbey 
had no intentida of returning to 
their home in Northern Ireland 
after their sight-seeing in New 
York was over. They were com- 
ing to stay on as illegal immi- 
grants. 

Unlike the thousands of 
Mexicans and Central' Ameri- 
cans dambering over the fences 
of the southern border.'the cou- 
ple merely walked through an ■ 
inspection booth at Kennedy 
International Airport. . An im- 
migration official, checking 
their passports and plane tick- 
ets, smiled and waved them in. 

"It was that easy,” »id Fran- 
cis, who along with his wife did 
not want to be folly identified 
for fear of being uncovered. 

“They just stamped our pass- 
ports ana that was it,” he said 
as he sat in a bakery in the New 
York borough of Queens, tak- 
ing a break from moving into a 
new apartment with his wife. .. 

Slightly more than half of 
America’s illegal immigrants, 
including the vast majority in 
the New Y ork area, casually en- 
ter the country as tourists, stu- 
dents or business people, and 
then simply overstay their visas. 

And although the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service 
spends milli ons to patrol the 
southern border, the agency vir- 
tually ignores those illegal im- 
migrants, who, like Francis and 
Theresa, have walked in 
through the nation’s front door. 

“There is absolutely no deter- 
rence,” said David Simcox, a 
senior feDow of the Center for 
Immigration Studies in Wash- 
ington. which favors restric- 
tions on immigration. “There 
isn’t much there to stop any- 
one.” 

In fact, the immigration ser- 
vice has no specific programs 
aimed at. seeking out and de- 
porting the 150,000 visitors a 
year who end Up illegally set- 
tling in the United States. Last 
year, only about 600 people 
were deported for overstaying 
their visas, out of 39,000 depor- 
tations. 

The estimates on illegal im- 
migrants come from an immi- 
gration sendee study that uses 
air passenger data, census sur- 
veys and immigration service 
statistics. While the numbers 
provide only a rough a 
mation, they point out in 
strokes the magnitude of the 
problem with illegal immi- 
grants who overstay their visits. 

Of the 4 million illegal immi- 
grants in .the United States, 
ibout 2 million first arrived as 
visitors. Unlike those who 
sneak across the border, those 
who enter as viators come from 
a broad range of countries, in- 
cluding Italy, the Bahamas, Po- 
land and the Philippines.- 

Together, they make up -a far 


more diverse population than 
the public debate, focused on 
the border, tends to include. 

In fact, outride of the border 
areas, Mexicans and Central 
. Americans often make up only 
a small part of thedl^al immi- 
grant population. 

Cecilia Munoz, a deputy vice 
president of the National Coun- 
cil erf La Raza, a national His- 
panic .lobbying organization, 
said the government’s focus on 
the border bad distorted the de- 
bate on how to control immi- 
gration, turning it instead into a 
blind bashing of Hispanics. 

“Ninety-nine percent of en- 
forcement efforts are directed 
at Latinos when, in fact, illegal 
immigration is far more di- 
verse,” she said. 

In New York, which has the 
largest illegal immigrant popu- 
lation — about 530,000 — after 
California, the biggest groups 
are from Italy, Ecuador and Po- 
land. Mexicans are barely no- 
ticeable at just 2 percent of the 
state’s illegal population. 

Indeed, for illegal iinmi- 
grants from the vast majority of 
countries, the most popular 
method for moving to the Unit- 
ed States has been through 
overstaying a tourist or busi- 
ness visa. 

The immigration service's ef- 
forts to arrest illegal immi- 
grants outride the border areas 
largely concentrates cm work- 
place inspections. 

Under the requirements of 
the 1986 Immig ration Reform 
and Control Act, employers are 
required to check the immigra- 
tion status of all employees, and 
are subject to penalties for hir- 
ing illegal immigrants. But the 
law has proven easy to circum- 
vent. 

And the immigration service 
also devotes few resources to 
enforce the law. In the New 
York area, 15 agents are re- 
sponsible for investigating 
workplaces in 14 counties with 
over 12 million people. - - _ 


POLITICAL -VOTES 




2 Pucks and Political Hay 

LITTLE ROCK, Arkansas — A 
world away from the drained swamp 
that is Washington, where a Republican 
Congress has a wounded White House 
in its cross hairs. President Bill Clinton 
ventured into an Arkansas marsh with a 
shotgun before dawn Tuesday and came 
out hours later bearing two dead ducks 
and a political message: Assault weap- 
ons are bad, but banning Ihem doesn't 
impede hunting, which is good all- 
American sport. 

“I really started feeling like a person 
wheiy I was.aboul five minutes out on the 
water today.” Mr. Clinton told his com- ' 
panions after his outing. 

The hunting party was partlv relax- 
ation for a president to whom inactivity 
is anathema, even on this 48-hour 
breather in his home state. But it was 
also Mr. Clinton’s small bid to repair 
damage that many politicians say the 
Democrats suffered in last fall’s elec- 
tions as a result of his support for the 
assault weapons ban. and to win a happy 
headline on a day when the big news in 
the bigger pond was the Republican 
Congressional dominance that dawns on 
Wednesday. (NYT) 

Quayle Retigns to Hospital 

INDIANAPOLIS — Former Vice 
President Dan Quayle. 47. treated last 
month for blood clots in his lungs, is 
back in the hospital, this time for remov- 
al of an enlarged appendix. He will un- 
dergo surgery later this week. Mr. 
Quayle's office said Tuesday. (API 

Brave Mew Congress, Live! 

WASHINGTON — Whatever hap- 
pens in the new congressional era of 
Republican control, citizens will be able 
to witness more of it. Striving for a new 
aura of openness, the Republicans have 
agr ee d to allow television cameras into 
most committee meetings and daily 
press briefings with the incoming House 
speaker. Newt Gingrich, and the Senate 
majority leader. Bob Dole. 

Mr. Gingrich is a fan and master of 
talk radio. He will make space available, 
at least on Wednesday, Congress’ open- 
ing day. for various talk-radio hosts to 
broadcast from the CapitoL On Thurs- 
day. Mr. Gingrich win inaugurate a new 
on-line system that will give anyone with 
a computer and modem instant access to 
the full texts of bills and the Congressio- 
nal Record at no charge. 

The Heritage Foundation, a conserva- 
tive research organization located two 
blocks from the Capitol, also is making 
its broadcast facilities available to talk- 
show hosts from out of town. 

To make sure the House Republicans 



Lake FtactfRoKn 


Mr. Clinton, who is on a three-day visit to las home state, bolding two ducks 
he shot while hunting with friends Tuesday near Cotton Plant, Arkansas. 


will look as if they know what they are 
doing, they recently staged a dry run of 
the opening day proceedings, with one 
Republican. David Drcier of California, 
even playing the pari of the erstwhile 
majority leader. Representative RichurtJ 
A. Gephardt, Democrat of Missouri. 

The Republican freshmen will be fea- 
tured on opening day, presiding in the 
speaker’s chair and introducing mea- 
sures on the floor. One veteran who will 
preside is Representative Bill Emerson. 
57. a Republican from Missouri, who is 


the only House Republican who was in 
the chamber when the Republicans last 
controlled the House in the 1950s. At 
that time, he was a page, ws (NYTl 

Quote/Unquote 

Barbara Maloney, a 59-y car-old psy- 
chotherapist. expressing her concern 
about the full-speed-ahead Republicans 
in control of Congress: “Things will get 
done. I’m just afraid it will be the wrong 
things." i NYT) 


New Rules on Foreign Workers 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The 
Clinton administration is 
cracking down on U.S. compa- 
nies that hire Foreign profes- 
sionals in temporary jobs as a 
way to drive down labor costs. 

U.S. regulations allow em- 
ployers to hire foreign nationals 
in skilled professions where 
Americans are in short supply, 
such as computer program- 
ming, physical therapy, medi- 
cine and some teaching a™* en- 
gineering fields. Up to 65,000 
such work permits are allowed 
annually. 

: Unions have complained for 
yeans about the rules, arguing 
that they remove any incentive 
for companies to train Ameri- 


can or immigrant workers in 
specialized fields. 

The Labor Department said 
it was reducing from six to three 
years the duration of the work 
permits. Current rules require 
companies to certify that they 
will pay foreign workers the 
prevailing salary for the region 
or the employer's actual salary, 
but the new regulations will re- 
quire them to say specifically 
what that is. 

In addition, employers now 
will have to assure the Labor 
Department they are not tiring 
foreigners to replace workers 
who either are on strike or have 
been locked out because of a 
labor dispute. 

“The problem is we’ve had a 


number of abuses over the past 
few years,” Labor Secretary 
Robert B. Reich said of the de- 
cision to tighten up. 

“Obviously if employers face 
a dire shortage of skilled work- 
os and their competitiveness is 
threatened and they must get 
skilled workers from abroad, 
then we must maintain that 
safety valve,” he said. “But we 
also want to tighten up what is 
now a means of getting skilled 
workers from abroad without 
investing in American work- 
ers.” 

Unions have said workers 
who suffer most from the 
abuses are American minor- 
ities. women, immigrants and 
recent college graduates. 
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age theirs. This country has got 
to understand that nothing is 
on a silver platter.” 

One issue, repeated so often 
that nothing else comes close, 
strikes a raw nerve with the 
American electorate: welfare. 
Most of the nearly 70 people 
interviewed over the weekend 
said that President Bill Clinton 
had not delivered on his prom- 
ise to rein in welfare costs, and 
that the Republicans seemed 
more likely to pursue hard- 
nosed cuts. 

“We’ve got to end the hand- 
out mentality in this country,” 
said Tom Raddemann, 41, a 
computer consul taut in Denver. 

It was a sentiment that 
seemed to transcend class, race, 
sex and political affiliation, and 
it was usually delivered bluntly: 
The poor did not need a helping 
hand so much as a swift kick in 
the pants. 

“If you can sit home and 
have babies and collect more 
money than you’d get flipping 
burgers, well, that’s what you 
do,” said Isaac White, 42, a 
marketing executive in Denver. 
“And believe me. I’m not the 
only black person getting fed up 
with it,” 

“There’s a lot of us starting to 
vote Republican, even though 
people don’t always admit it," 
he added. “It’s obvious a lot of 
these social programs are doing 
more harm than good.” 

To be sure, not all voters are 
ready to embrace Republicans’ 
welfare proposals, which in- 
clude allowing states to abolish 
aid to young mothers. Nor do 
they all trust Representative 


Newt Gingrich, the Georgia 
Republican and incoming 
speaker of the House. 

in the view of John Sanford, 
a 44-year-old Chicagoan. Mr. 
Gingrich is “an absurd, crazy, 
anti-poor racist” who "proba- 
bly believes that poor people 
should be deported from this 
country to another planet.” 

But others, after hearing Mr. 
Gingrich described in ogrelike 
terms in various news reports, 
said they found the onetime col- 
lege teacher to be surprisingly 
affable, even charming. 

“The way the media portray 
him, ’ said Janet Sherman. 46. a 
Denver homemaker, “you’d 
think he didn't want to just start 
up orphanages, but burn them 
down, too.” 

Jennifer Smith, 22, who 
works for a collection agency in 
Denver, said the surest way' for 
the Republicans to win the 
hearts of Americans would be 
through cuts in the tax code. 
And if the tax cuts do not go 
through, she added, the voters 
will discard the new team on 
Capitol Hill as surely as they 
dispatched the old crew. 

“The mood of the public is 
pretty clear on taxes and wel- 
fare,” Ms. Smith said. “And if it 
goes ignored, they’re going to 
have a revolt on their hands.” 

Most voters say they fall 
somewhere in the middle of the 
political spectrum. And many 
cf them, while favoring the cuts 
in the government pledged by 
the Republicans, nonetheless 
shrink from what they see as a 
far-right social agenda. 


Abortion-Kitting Suspect 
Ordered Held Without Bail 


The Amtciaied Press 

NORFOLK, Virginia — A 
man accused of opening fire on 
abortion clinics in two states, 
killing two people, was ordered 
held without bond Tuesday at 
his arraignment. 

John C. Salvi 3d, a student 
hairdresser, was ringed by sher- 
iffs deputies as he stood impas- 
sively with his court-appointed 
lawyer. Tazewell Hubard. 

Mr. Salvi, 22, is charged with 
killing two abortion clinic re- 
ceptionists in Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts. on Friday and 
wounding five other people, 
and then spraying more than 20 
shots, the next day into a clinic 
here. No one was wounded in 
Norfolk. The arraignment be- 


fore Judge Reid M. Spencer was 
on Virginia charges of firing 
into an occupied building. 

Mr. Salvi, of Hampton, New 
Hampshire, has been held with- 
out bond since he was arrested 
Saturday moments after the 
shooting in Norfolk. 

Virginia prosecutors said 
they may request a hearing, 
possibly as early as Thursday, 
on a Massachusetts extradition 
request. 

Mr. Hubard said he had not 
had time to speak extensively 
with his client, whom he de- 
scribed as apprehensive be- 
cause of the publicity surround- 
ing the case. Mr. Hubard said 
he did not know if Mr. Salvi 
would fight extradition. 


Away From Politics 


• A U.S. District Court judge in New Jersey blocked enforce- 

ment of a law that would have allowed authorities to notify 
the public that a convicted rapist had settled in the communi- 
ty after being released from prison. The judge said the law was 
unconstitutional because it could cause irreparable harm to a 
released convict. (AP) 

• The U5. Supreme Court, by a 7-2 vote, has cleared the way 

for the execution of a Texas man for a 1986 murder that state 
prosecutors said was committed by his sister. Under laws in 
many states, people who did not take a life can be convicted 
and sentenced to death for their involvement in crimes that 
resulted in a death. (API 

• Gary, Indiana, no longer has the highest homicide rate 
among U.S. cities, having dropped to 64 murders per 100,000 
residents in 1994 from 92 per 100,000 the year before, the 
police said. The new “murder capital” has not been officially 
declared, but New Orleans had a homicide rate of 88 per 
100,000 last year. The Post-Tribune of Gary reported. (AP) 
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Rules lor Peacekeeping 


The US. Army's new field manual on 
peacekeeping is required reading for 
many officers. It is also worth a look by 
policymakers and citizens interested in 


knowing whether the army is adjusting to 

' ' ' t-cJor*" 


its new role in the post-Cold War world. 
The short and reassuring answer is “yes.” 
In a world no longer defined by the 
Soviet threat, peacekeeping may well be 
the growth industry for the army. But it 
poses a difficult challenge to an army 
whose traditional mission has been ground 
combat and whose standard doctrine has 
been that of overwhelming force. The new 
manual — an important document in an 
organization that goes by the book — 
signals that the struggle to take peacekeep- 
ing seriously is being won. With the chief 
of staff. General Gordon R. Sullivan, com- 
mitted. there is a good chance the troops 
will learn to do peacekeeping right 
The manual, for example, establishes a 
clear separation between peacekeeping 
and peace “enforcement.” In peacekeep- 
ing, belligerents consent to the troops' 
presence and operations. To ensure that 
consent, it is critical for peacekeepers to 
remain impartial and limit their use of 
force. “Force,” notes the manual, “may 
only be used in self-defense or defense of 
the mandate." In enforcement, by con- 
trast, outside troops have the right to use 
force to compel or coerce all of the parties 
to the conflict, without their consent 


“Commanders,” wants the manual, 
“must avoid inadvertently slipping from 
one type of peace operation to another*' 
— a dangerous form of “mission creep.” 
Moreover, once troops have crossed “the 
impartiality and consent divides” and en- 
gaged in peace enforcement, they should* 
not then be used in peacekeeping in the 
same locale. Even in peace enforcement, 
moreover, self-restraint is the rule. 

Now comes the test: turning principles 
into practice through training and exer- 
cises. The army resists training troops 
solely for peacekeeping. It justifiably ar- 
gues that troops trained for combat can 
be retrained to conduct peace operations. 
It also prefers to err on the side of over- 
arming its troops. That runs the risk of 
overreaction, but senior officers are con- 
vinced that when troops are not well 
drilled and are underarmed, they are more 
likely to feel menaced and overreact 

The army is also shortening the time it 
takes to absorb the lessons of actual over- 
seas operations and introduce them into 


its training. U.S. troops in Somalia, for 
elessly < 


instance, were carelessly ordered by civil- 
ian leaders to take sides against one war- 
lord at the United Nations' behest; newly 
trained troops in Haiti are doing their 
best to apply the rule of impartiality. The 
hope is that civilian policymakers will 
master the same lessons. 


— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


What About Health Care? 


How fickle are America's politicians? 
A year ago, if only in response to the 
president, most of them could be found 
saying that health care reform was a ma- 
jor national issue. Now, having done not 


a thing about it, they have gone on to 
other subjects as if the earlier speeches 


were never made. Health care is not at the 
top of eveo the president's list. It has 
been supplanted by tax cuts, budget cut- 
ting, welfare reform and all the familiar 
rest, including a number of proposals 
that could well exacerbate the health care 
problems that last year the country was 
being told it was essential to solve. 

The talk now, the president's overiy 
broad proposal having failed with cause, 
is of incremental reform at most. It is not 
clear even what that is. 

Part of the problem, as last year’s de- 
bate so vividly demonstrated, is that no 
health care benefit is free and the health 
care system is already full of complex 
cost shifts. One man’s benefit will always 
be another’s cost, but it is not always 
clear who that other will be. 

Most incremental plans indude some 
insurance market reform. To what extent 
and by what means do you force the 
insurance industry to cover or offer cov- 
erage at reasonable rates to groups that it 
misses now — people between jobs, peo- 
ple who work for small employers, those 
with pre-existing conditions, those who 
by virtue of age or other factors are at 
greatest risk of needing costly care? The 
basic answer is to put such people in large 
pools, which spread the risk. But that has 
the effect of raising costs for groups such 
as the young, for whom coverage is now 


relatively cheap. They either drop out of 
the system, adding to the number of the 
uninsured, or are forced out by the higher 
cost or end up being even more burdened 
financially by a system that already was 
burdensome. It is an unsolved problem. 

Incremental reform also tends to in- 
clude a degree of deference to the states: 
Let them experiment and tailor the rules 
according to their needs. But current fed- 
eral law exempts self-insuring companies 
from state regulation, and the companies, 
including most of the largest In the country 
and the most successful in holding down 
health care costs, want to keep it that way. 

The incrementalists are also being 
called upon to referee between buyers 
and sellers of care more directly. Increas- 
ingly, sellers or providers are turning to 
government to protect them against die 
demands of the large managed c are com- 
panies to which government is itself in- 
creasingly turning to help suppress costs. 

A final problem has to do with budget 
cutting. Health care costs are now about 
a sixth of the federal budget and the 
fastest rising major share. They have to 
figure prominently in any budget cutting 
plan, but cutting them does not so much 
eliminate the costs as shift than to other 
payers — the states, the privately insured, 
the hospitals where some of the larger 
costs tend to be incurred. What then — 
and how do you keep these cost shifts, too. 
from adding to the numbers of uninsured? 

It is not dear that they wQl uy to do 
even an incremental reform bill this year, 
and part of the reason is that even here 
the choices are very tough. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


Big Problems, Small Leaders Helping an Eroded Presidency 


President Bill Clinton's unsteady 
course is a reminder of the dearth of 
leaders of stature around the world. The 
end of the Cold War and the disappear- 
ance of two opposing power blocs repre- 
sent a climactic moment in the modern 
world’s histoiy, requiring men and wom- 
en of vision to give a new thrust to mak- 
ing the world a better place to live in. Yet 
we find leaders of all the significant pow- 
ers mired in domestic problems. 

Britain's John Major is hanging on to 
power by the skin of his teeth; with Presi- 


dent Francois Mitterrand’s^ impending 
froi 


departure from the scene, France does 
not have a leader of stature; Helmut Kohl 
has barely managed to return to office; 
President Boris Yeltsin has been mired in 
Chechnya, highlighting his political vul- 
nerability; China is fearing the passing 
away of its senior leader, Deng Xiaoping. 

It is a sign of the times and the lacklus- 
ter nature of leadership around the worjd 
that success is measured increasingly in 
economic terms, with the Asian Tigers 
occupying a hallowed place. If the United 
Slates has made the promotion of its eco- 
nomic interests a pillar of its foreign poli- 
cy, it is understandable that such powers 
of the past as Britain and France should 
use their executive head of government to 
bag orders for their countries' industries, 
proudly totting up the number of jobs 
saved to ingratiate themselves with tbeii 
electorates. The primacy of economies in 
politics would have pleased Marx. 

— S. Nihol Singfi, commenting 
in the Khaleej Times (Dubai). 


Jimmy Carter and Bill Clinton have 
now worked out a clever routine that 
achieves what official diplomacy cannot 
In North Korea, it was avoidance of war 
by bribing the Pyongyang regime to give 
up its nuclear weapons potential. In Hai- 
ti, it was saving face for the junta before 
sending its generals on their way. In Bos- 
nia, Mr. Carter pulled off a delicate 
cease-fire that offers Mr. Clinton cover 
for a major policy retreat 

In each instance. White House and 
Slate Department officials leaked the 
message that they consider Mr. Carter an 
annoying and naive meddler. In each 
instance, the former president has 
plowed away unconcerned as conflict- 
resolver to the world while the current 
president gratefully accepts rescue from 
diplomatic dark holes. 

No wonder that Jimmy Carter's ap- 
proval ratings are soaring. No wonder, 
too, that administration leaders, who 
have been swinging like weather vanes 
on Bosnia, resent Mr. Carter's intru- 
sions. Charles William Maynes, editor 
of Foreign Policy, says Mr. Carter has 
exposed “the erosion of the imperial 
presidency and revealed “the utter 
bankruptcy” of official US. diplomacy. 

Do not expect Mr. Clinton to tell his 
subordinates to stop bad-mouthing the 
former president. This is all part of a 
pattern that gives the administration de- 
niabiliiy at the same time it welcomes 
whatever useful comes out of Jimmy Car- 
ter’s free-lancing. 

— The Baltimore Sun. 
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Don’t Look for ‘Moderates’ in the Islamist Revolution 


W 


ASHINGTON — The Clinton ad- 
ministration’s reaction to the Alge- 


By Peter W. Rodman 


na 


i problem has been schizophrenic. 

Washii 


Washington has made muscular gener- 
al statements condemning Islamic ex- 
tremism, as in speeches and articles by 
National Security Adviser Anthony Lake. 
And it has taken a strong stand against the 
potential strategic danger from Iran; Sec- 
retary of State Warren Christopher has 
sought to persuade America’s allies to join 
in restricting credits and the transfer of 
militarily usable advanced technology to 
Iran. Where specific policy toward Alge- 
ria is concerned, the United States has 
agreed, at French urging, to support the 
Paris Cub rescheduling of more than 55 
billion in Algerian official debt 

But at the same time the administra- 
tion has tried hard to distance itself from 
the Algerian government's crackdown 
(no senior Washington official has visit- 
ed Algiers) and has consistently urged a 
dialogue between the government and 
moderate members of the Islamic oppo- 
sition- (The U.S. Embassy opened con- 
tacts with the Islamic FronL) The admin- 
istration has sought to distance itself 
from the French, who have more openly 
backed the authorities in Algiers. 

As the violence in Algeria intensified, 
The Washington Post reported last May 
that the administration was preparing for 
the eventuality of a revolutionary Islamic 
republic in Algeria. The State Depart- 
ment vigorously denied the story. 

The Algerian foreign minister flew 
hurriedly to Washington and was assured 
that the United Slates had crane to no 
such fatalistic conclusion. The reassur- 
ances were probably sincere. The ques- 
tion remains whether the administra- 
tion’s approach may be accelerating the 
very result it says it doesn’t want. 


U.S. policy is based on two premises: 
that there are moderates in the Islamic 
camp who can be co-opted and will pre- 
vail over the radicals; and that an Islamic 
Algeria would be reasonably friendly to- 
ward the United States. Both these pre- 
mises are debatable. 

Abdelhanud Benzine, a respected Al- 
gerian journalist, is eloquent on the sub- 
ject of Islamic moderates: “Yes, there 
exists a moderate Islam, but there exists 
no moderate Islamisra ... Islamism, 


like every other religious fundamental- 
ism. is by nature totalitarian.” 


It would be too easy to caricature the 
quest for Islamic “moderates” in Algiers 
as a replay of the ill-fated Reagan pursuit 
of “moderates” in Tehran. More relevant 
is the Carter experience at the time of the 
fall of the shah, when U.S. efforts to woo 
moderate leaders in Tehran collapsed 
and those leaders were chewed up and 
spat out by the Khomeini revolution. 

Few revolutions are dominated by 
moderates. The constant U.S. pressure 
on the Algiers government to pursue a 
dialogue with the Islamists has only 
deepened the general impression of its 
lack of legitimacy and encouraged its 
opponents in their confidence that they 
did not really need to compromise be- 
cause the government was on the run. 

Disp elling this perception of inevitable 
Islamic victory ought to be the main 
object of any U.S. strategy. This implies 
tilting to more open support of the re- 
gime’s tough line. 

State Department officials told The 


Washington Post in May of their ardent 
desire that A 


, America “avoid being labeled 
the Great Satan in this one” — a refer- 


ence to the late Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
favorite description of the United States 
during the Iranian revolution. If America 
stays out of the line of fire, they hope, it 
can escape the Islamic animus that will 
be directed at the French. This may be 
thegreatest illusion of all. 

The animus against the West for its 
cultural decadence and corrupting influ- 
ence, which is a major part of Islamism’s 
ideological thrust, targets America as the 
worst offender. Who can blame them? 
And with America’s new status as the 
only superpower, it is all the more the 
embodiment of what they despise. 

Already the Islamic opposition in Tu- 
nisia has been asking the same conces- 
sions that the Algerian government, un- 
der American pressure, was granting 
earlier to its Islamists. As the Algerian 
Islamists gain ground, the sense of Islam- 
ic vindication grows in every other Mus- 
lim society in which they seek a greater 
political role: Likewise the demoraliza- 
tion of those resisting them grows. 

Who are the targets of the contempo- 
rary Islamic resurgence if not all the 
moderate, pro-Western Arab govern- 
ments that happen to be America’s prin- 
cipal partners in the Middle East? In 
Egypt and other Arab countries, senior 
officials talk nervously of America's na- 
ive in believing that it can win the 
Islamists’ friendship. An Islamic Algeria 
would be enough, especially through its 
impact in Egypt, to transform overnight 
the US. position in the Middle East 

An Islamic Algeria would thus be a 
strategic bonanza for Iran. 

The Iranians have beat caught in the 
act of organizing terrorist activities in 
Sudan, with the obvious aim of operating 
more widely in Egypt and North Africa. 
Iranian weapons have reportedly found 


their way to the Algerian extremists. It is 
highly likely that any new Islamic regime 
in the Arab world would strike up a link 
with Iran, which has declared its “inter- 
nationalist’’ duty to be the patron of such 
an Islamic resurgence. 


another casualty. The I sla m ists despise it 
as a sellout- Already the Israel Palestinian 
negotiation is bong disrupted by the 
PLO’s struggle with the Islamic radical 
soup Hamas. Anything that strengthened 
Hamas could doom the diplomacy. 

The Clinton administration has re- 
cently backed off a bit from its pressure 
on Algiers — but mainly from a desire 
not to add another feud with France to 
the already bitter disputes over Bosnia 
and Iraq. But much of the French ratio- 
nale for pushing to lift sanctions on .Iraq 
is to restore a counterweight ,to Iran, 
which the French are convinced is a 
source of inspiration and more to the 
i an Mamis ts. A more supportive 



postpone for as long as posable any 
decision to choose sides. That moment 
may be at hand. Algeria may be the place 
to draw the line. 

To assume either the inevitability or 
the legitimacy of the Islamic tide, in Al- 
geria or anywhere else, would be a grave 
disservice to the many millions of mod- 
em, moderate people in the Arab world 
who are on the front lines resisting it 


The writer is director of Middle East 
studies at the Center forStrategfc and Inter- 
national Studies and author of “More Pre- 
cious than Peace : The Cold War and the 
Struggle for the Third World.” He contrib- 
uted this comment to The Washington Past. 


End of the Pacific War: A 50- Year Debate Has Not Gosed the Book 


T OKYO — The furor over a 
Smithsonian Institution ex- 
hibit on the atomic bombing of 
Japan and the U.S. stamp com- 
memorating the dropping of the 
two bombs provides a taste of the 
difficulties to be expected this 
year on the 50th anniversary of 
the end of the Pacific War. 

Debate on whether the atomic 
bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki in August 1945 was 
necessary is certain to intensify. 
Allied veterans groups and Japa- 
nese victims of the bombings will 
join others in Asia and the Unit- 
ed States in asking why the Pa- 
cific War was fought and why 
the surrender process dragged 
on for so long. 

Old. familiar positions will be 
hard to resist. Too many vested 
interests may be at stake, in Ja- 
pan and in die region, for much 


By Roger Buckley 


been welcomed in Japan, though 
the issue of whether the A-bomb 


brought the war to a quicker end 
is still be 


enlightenment to emerge. 
The U.S. 


decision to scrap the 
proposed postage stamp has 


hotly argued. 

The message on the stamp was 
that “atomic bombs hasten war's 
end.” Revisionists, however, in- 
sist that this ignores the precari- 
ousness of Imperial Japan's po- 
sition; and they maintain that it 
was only a matter of time before 
the effects of the Allieds' naval 
blockade and the aerial bom- 
bardment would have brought 
the Japanese military and gov- 
ernment to its senses. 

The same school of thought 
reckons that the bomb was used 
primarily to intimidate the Rus- 
sians and remind one and all of 
U.S. military prowess. 

The subject, of course, is easi- 
er to digest for the victor na- 
tions. Yet, the cancellation of the 
Hiroshima stamp is a reminder 


that flag-waving by any govern- 
ment can have a price. Prime 
Minister John Major's cabinet 
learned this lesson last year 
when veterans objected sharply 
to proposed street parties, insist- 
ing rightly on commemoration 
rather than celebration of the 
50th anniversary of D-Day. 

The doubts in the United 
States over the deployment of 
the A-bomb are nothing com- 
pared to the fractures within 
Japanese society. The United 
States will continue to view the 
Pacific War as a “good war”; 
for Japan the war remains the 
central event of its modem histo- 
ry, yet there is little national 
consensus on how to analyze 
those painful years. 

The question of how to ac- 
count for the years of aggression 
— from Japan’s expansion into 
northern China in 1937 to the 


final surrender aboard the USS 
Missouri in Tokyo Bay on Sept 
2. 1945 — has split the country 
at least into three. 

On the right there remains an 
entrenched belief that the war 
was a just crusade intended to 
liberate Asia from Western colo- 
nialism. This is in all 

particulars by a probably smaller 
group on the left that sees the war 
as a disgraceful aberration that en- 
slaved Japan’s continental neigh- 
bors. In the middle is the silent 
majority: all those who would 
rather not confront the hard issues 
raised by the war. (The subject of 
Japanese imperialism can, in fact, 
be dangerous. Those who speak up 
know that the ultra-right is capa- 
ble of using force or intimidation 
to discourage debate.) 

It is thus highly unlikely that 
this year's events wiD change 
many Japanese minds. One can 


expect" a plethora of television 
programs but a highly cautious 


Some Supposed Democrats in Bangladesh Are Menacing the System 


H ONG KONG — Believers in 
elective democracy naturally 
tend to support one another in 
struggles against authoritarian 
rule. But what should they do 
when self-styled democrats prove 
to have no more regard for the 
institutions of democracy than 
the military men they replaced? 

Perhaps if the outside world 
really cared about freedom and 
democracy in Bangladesh it would 
focus more on the antics of the 
opposition there and spend less 
time idolizing T aslima Nasrin. The 
Bangladeshi writer was able to tap 
into a Western obsession with the 
threat of Islamic fundamentalism 


By Philip Bo wring 


to achieve a literary fame that had 
otherwise eluded her. 

What is really going on in Ban- 
gladesh? Briefly: 

In February 1991, elections 
were held after Hussain Moham- 
med Ersbad, who had been in 
power for eight years after a mili- 
tary coup, was forced to resign 
after countrywide demonstrations. 
The elections saw the triumph of 
the Bangladesh Nationalist Party, 
or BNP, led by Khalida Zia. wid- 
ow of the assassinated former 
president Zinur Rahman. 

Her party, which had led the 


opposition to General Ersbad, 
came in well ahead of the Awami 
League, led by Sheikh Hasina 
Wazed, daughter of Sheikh Mujib. 
the founding father of the nation, 
who himself was assassinated. 

Although the elections were re- 
garded as generally free and fair 
by outside observers. Sheikh Ha- 
sina cried foul and attempted in 
vain to block Begum Zia’s ap- 
pointment as prime minister. 

Now the embittered Sheikh 
Hasina is having another go at 
overturning constitutional pro- 
cesses. First she and her party 


boycotted Parliament and orga- 
nized mass strikes and rallies to 
try to force Begum Zia to step 
down prior to holding a new elec- 
tion (one is not due until 1996). 

When that did not work, she 
and her followers resigned from 
Parliament What wifi happen 
now is anyone’s guess. But if 
Sheikh Hasina continues the boy- 
cott by-elections presumably will 
be held, the Bangladesh Nation- 
alist Party will win and then the 
Awami League will claim that 
Parliament is undemocratic! 

Sheikh Hasina has entered into 


institutions, they threaten the 
country’s economic progress. 
Economic growth has been inch- 
ing up and reached 5 percent in 
theyear to June. 

Tne government deficit has 
been slashed, savings have in- 
creased and the current account 
deficit is now a mere 2 percent of 
gross domestic product 

The counter, once known as a 
basket case, is even on the verge 
of self-sufficiency in grain pro- 


duction. It has become a sign ifi 
id hai 


an unholy alliance with the Jatiya 


Legal Drugs Would Be a Cruel Hoax 


N EW YORK — The cam- 
paign for drug legalization 
grows in wallet and prestige. As 
it picks up journalistic and aca- 
demic endorsement and foun- 
dation money, one thing stays 
constant. It remains now, as it 
always has been, one of the 
most cruel and selfish move- 
ments in America. 

The great majority of Ameri- 
cans are against legalization. So 
are the politicians they elect to 
office. And Americans who be- 
lieve in using government power 
and public opinion to fight nar- 
cotics are drowsily inclined to 
believe that to pay attention to 
the legalization movement would 
strengthen it, so let’s noL 
While we slumber, the move- 
ment becomes respectable. The 


By A. M. Rosenthal 


Institute for Social Research re- 
ports that illegal drug use 
among secondary school stu- 
dents is rising. The study traced 
an expansion of drug use among 
young people into the late 
\970s, a decline through 1991 


and since then a resurgence. 

Prom the stu 


Soros foundation recently gave 
pro-iegalizers at least 56 million 


to study legalization and de- 
criminalization. 

Meanwhile, the struggle 
against drugs is long and weary- 
ing. Achievement does not al- 
ways hold steady. People who 
say they have a cheap and fast 
solution get a hearing that their 
logic would never earn them. 

Far more importanL it is 
clear that the Jegalizers can 
make important headway with- 
out passing laws. They sirive to 
weaken the essential' national 
resolve that ihe drug war must 
be fought with as many weap- 
ons and for as long as it takes. 

This is backdoor drug accep- 
tance. almost as dangerous as 
legalization. The United States 
is still paying in broken lives, 
fear, violence and damaged 
newborns for the tacit decrimi- 
nalization won by the counter- 
culture in the '60s. 

The University of Michigan 


The warning from the study 

O was that as children 
less disapproval and more 
glamorizalion or approval of 
drugs, their own use went up. 
You don’t really need a law. 

It is time to state the truth, as 
often as the message is heard in 
the academy, the press, the 
movies or television. The legal- 
ization movement is cruel be- 
cause it would create more ad- 
dicts, more abused children, 
more victims of muggings and 
robbery, millions more every 
single year. 

It is selfish because it would 
move the entire burden of fight- 
ing drugs from the totality of 
society to neighborhoods that al- 
ready suffer most. It is both cruel 
and selfish because it glides over 
the ruined lives of those who 
abuse drugs, legally or noL 
The movement claims that le- 
galization would drive drug 
mobsters out of business, which 
would cut down on crime so we 
nonaddicts could live in peace. 
But nobody has demonstrated 
how it would reduce crime or 
addiction, because it will not. 

Mayor Rudolph Giuliani and 
the New York police have shown 
the way at least to cut down on 
drug-mob shootings. Go after 
them, arrest gunners, pushers 
and their customers; don’t look 
away, put them away. 


The police have done their 
job well enough in Washington 
Heights to force the mobsters 
indoors. That cuts down on 
street assassinations. But it has 
not cut down on drug abuse, or 
on crimes by addicts. 

Most drug crimes are not car- 
ried out by addicts frantic for 
drug buying money, but after 
and because of drug use, by ad- 
dicts who take to cold-blooded 
crime as the only way drugs 
leave them fit to make a living. 
If legalization made drags pur- 
chasable without penalty — or 
gave them away — there would 
be more addicts, therefore more 
crime. That is the root hoax of 


legalization. 
To fit 


i fight drugs and drug crime 
lakes a combination of interdic- 
tion at home and abroad, well- 
funded drug therapy and a reso- 
lute anti-drug consensus 
enforced by tough, constant 
parent, police and neighbor- 
hood pressure. A combination. 

Americans who support le- 
galization are not looking for an 
up or down vote. They know 
they could never win. But they 
also know, because America has 
seen it happen, that if the public 
stops caring about enforcing the 
drug laws, that is just as good as 
taking them off the books, and a 
lot less trouble. 

Americans who support drug 
legalization or decriminaliza- 
tion may be otherwise decent 
people. But to the extent that 
they succeed they arc responsi- 
ble for what is wrought, even 
though they be lovely to their 
own children and house plants, 
and whether they contribute 
one dollar or six million, in 
coin or embrace. 

The /Veit- ) iirfc Times. 


Party of the deposed General 
shad and the fundamentalist Ja- 
maat-e-JsIami. 

Sheikh Hasina rejected the com- 
promise proposed by a Common- 
wealth mediator. Sir Ninian Ste- 
phen, under which opposition 
leaders would be brought into the 
government to oversee the elec- 
tion. Most recently]. Begum 2a 
offered to step aside just before the 
election. That, too. was rejected. 

Sheikh Khalida has an imperi- 
ous style, remixuscem of that of 
Indira Gandhi. The BNP is no 
party of angels, but its record is 
no worse than those of the others. 
Given its poverty, low literacy 
level and immature institutions. 
Bangladesh has had something to 
be proud of with its participatory 
democracy. It also has a lively 
and free press and a secular con- 
stitution not seriously threatened 
by fundamentalists. 

The actions of the embittered 
Sheikh Hasina not only under- 
mine newly restored democratic 


cant garment exporter and has 
begun to attract foreign invest- 
ment — even into its nascent 
stock market 

It is not clear whether an 
Awami League government 
would go back on the economic 
policies of the BNP government 
Sheikh Hasina may be stuck in a 
world of memories of her father 
and might favor a warmed-over 
version of 1960s’ subcontinental 
socialism. (General Ershad fa- 
vored die private sector but cro- 
nyism was rampant). 

It is not so much a question of 
what Sheikh Hasina might do in 
government More important is 
the damage she and her allies are 
causing already to a country just 
getting to its feet — amid strikes, 
disorder and uncertainty about 
the future — through their un- 
willingness to accept the conven- 
tions of parliamentary democracy. 

It is time foreign democrats 
told Sheikh Hasina what they 
think of her behavior — before 
the generals again make her illus- 
trious name irrelevant. 

International Herald Tribune. 


IN OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1895: Mukden Anarchy 


SHANGHAI — News received 
by commercial houses here from 
Mukden represents that city to be 
in a state of anarchy. The Chinese 
and Manchu soldiers frequently 
engage in severe fights, and the 
civilian population suffers about 
equally from both. Every civilian 
daring to offer resistance to the 
soldiery is murdered. Twelve thou- 
sand additional troops are said to 
have arrived at Mukden recently. 


avoid grippe than to have to treat 
iL But it is very probable that 
even if it becomes extended a 


little, we shall not see the grippe 
wailed 


of 1918-19, which prevail 
throughout the world and made 
so great a number of victims. 


1945: United Jugoslavia? 


1920: Brace for Grippe 


PARIS — Misfortunes never 
come singly, and it is not surpris- 
ing that with anticipations of a 
Paris flood should come fears of a 
recurrence of the influenza epi- 
demic. [The Herald says in an 
editorial:] In the city there have 
been noted isolated centres of a 
disease which has all the appear- 
ances of grippe. It is better lo 


LONDON — King Peter. Jugo- 
slavia’s 2 2 -year-old exiled mon- 
arch. was understood tonight 
[Jan. 3] to have agreed to the 
establishment of a regency coun- 
cil for his country. Well- informed 
Jugoslav sources reported that 
the new regency will be composed 
of three members representing 
Serbia. Croatia and Slovenia m 
an effort to unite the rival nation- 
alities in the country. These 
sources confidently expected that 
the next Prime Minister would be 
Marshal Josip Broz (Tito), leader 
of the country’s Left-wing nation- 
al liberation movement 


V 



% l ^re- 


assessment of why imperial 
troops were in Manchuria and 
Manila and Mandalay. The at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor will be bal- 
anced against the bombing of Hi- 
roshima. The suggestion will be 
made that the people of Japan — 
though hardly its wartime leader 
— were victims, not aggressors. 
The Rape of Nanking and the 
cruel fate of Asian sex slaves will 
be played down as Japan recalls 
the battle of Leyte and the fire- 
bombing of Tokyo, which caused 
more deaths than the A-bombs. 

Confronting the war will be im- 
mensely difficult for victors and 
victims. The evidence suggests 
that governments on all sides will 
leave it to others to rake over the 
embers. Histoiy is likely lo suffer. 


The writer is professor of history 
at the International Christian Uni- 
versity in Tokyo. He contributed 
this comment to the International 
Herald Tribune. 
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The Gingrich ? Quick Fix 1 
Missed the Ethical Point 


By William Safire 


$150 from The New York Times for 

boranse the article had noihiagto 
do wth my official duties and was 
wmten on my own time 

to send the check 
Because i was working 
^ rae i 0 * ^ U.S. government 
and it would be unethical to earn 
money on the side. 

1 grumped about returning the 
payment, but was gratified we had 
someone keeping the White House 

The ethical issue is not 
whether he gels paid in 
advance. The issue is how 
much , if any, outside 
income a public official 
should be permitted to earn 
i chile an the public payroll* 


on the straight and narrow. (The 
counsel was John Dean, who later 
served time and gained bankable 
fame as architect of the Watergate 
cover-up; the only ethics he worried 
about were mine.) 


Newt seized that opening and 
ran to daylight. As Bob Dole nee- 
dled him and talk show hosts hol- 
lered “sellout." author Gingrich 
circulated a letter io his House col- 
leagues announcing he would “for- 
go four and a half million dollars." 
awaiting the royalties after the 
books were sold. 

Editorialists hailed his self-denial. 
Republicans in Congress heaved a 
sigh of relief, as if he had dealt 
forthrightly with impropriety. 

Bui his quick fix misses the point. 
The ethical issue is not whether he 
gets paid in advance. The issue is 
how much, if any, outside income a 
public official should be permitted 
to earn while on the public payroll. 

Is it right for an elected official, 
drawing a salary from the public 
for his full-time talents, to capital- 
ize on the celebrity and controversy 
gained through lu's office by writing 
books — or for that matter, by 
giving speeches, endorsing prod- 
ucts or earning outside income 
in any way? 

It's’ not against the law. Nor is it 
unprecedented: Gingrich showed 
us a list of books by legislators, 
including Vice President A1 Gore's 
ill-selling screed on the environ- 
ment. written more as a spring- 
board for publicity than for profit. 
If Ai can earn thousands, why not 
Newt millions? 

1 have nothing against anybody 
making big money. Bleeding hearts 


This episode of denial of outside should note that half of Newt's 
income was brought to mind by the earned millions will go to govern- 


case-of speaker-to-be Newt Ging- 
rich’s $4.5 million book deal. 

When first revealed, his contract 
to receive an advance of royalties 
expected from two books caused a 
furor. Newt- at first dismissed the 
reaction as “book envy,” a play on 


“penis envy,” pointing to piddling 
advances paid to liberals in the past 

Newt had no sense of how un- 
seemly his bonanza was — makin g it 
appear that the Republican scourge 
of society's freeloaders was prompt- 
ly cashing in on his new position. 

Two critics saved his neck. The 
Democratic whip David Bonior, al- 
ways against free trade, professed to 
see a remote conflict of interest in 
the deal in the control of the pub- 
lisher by Rupert Murdoch, whose 
interests may be affected by legisla- 
tion. Mr. Bonior’s excessive, parti- 
san blast made Newt look put -upon. 

'The speaker was assisted further 
by ah editorial in The New York 
Times, which suggested an appar- 
ently ethical way aut:“He can forgo 
an advance and simply wait for the 
royalties to come in once the books 
are actually on sale.” 


ment in taxes. And the public inter- 
est is served when a sitting lawmaker 
invests extra personal effort in writ- 
ing and articulating political ideas. 

Bui — 

Outside earning, drawn from 
memoirs of public service; or made 
possible by the celebrity gained by a 
time in office, should await the end of 
that service. Thai is what presidents 
have always done: that is what Gen- 
eral Colin Powell properly did in his 
$6 million deal To make serious 
money, first get out of government. 

While in office, when books, CD- 
ROMs or profit-making on-line ser- 
vices are undertaken. earnings should 
be capped: one- third of the official's 
salary is reasonable. Income in excess 
erf the cap should go to the govern- 
ment, not to some preferred orphan- 
age, because notoriety derived from 
government power gives value to the 
official's editorial output. 

Public officials should not com- 
pete with private citizens as provid- 
ers of media content. Officeholders 
should not line their pockets with 
the latest form of “honest graft.” 

The New York Tana. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


We Know Columbus 

Regarding “ Discovering America: 
How Mrs. Columbus Saw It" ( Fea- 
tures, Dec 7) by Jake Lamar: 

How many times do we have to 
start all over again? Many facts of 
history are colored by opinion and 
point of view, but a vast amount of 
them are scientific truth and do not 
have to pass any more juries of lay- 
men and laywomen. 

The role of Columbus in the 
Americas has been amply docu- 
mented ever since BartoIom& de las 
Casas chronicled it in the early 
1500s. It has just taken a long time 
to find its way into our school books 
because it goes against the tradition- 
al view of white civilization bringing 
light and Christianity to savages. 

The facts in the high school biog- 
raphy I wrote, “Columbus: His En- 
terprise," are all documented and 
establish him as a man unusually 
cruel, even for his time, and as the 
initiator of the extermination poli- 
cies of Spain in the West Indies. This 
is neither “glib" nor “Columbus 
bashing,” as Mr. Ijmar calls iL 

There is no “legitimate controver- 
sy” over Columbus's one and only 
wife. She was not Portuguese but 
Spanish (of Italian origin), and the 
daughter (perhaps born our of wed- 


lock) of the capiain-general of Porto 
Santo in the Madciras. She did not 
“honeymoon" with Columbus (the 
very suggestion is ridiculous). 
She died in 1485. 

HANS KONING. 

New Haven. Connecticut. 

Fit for die Compost Heap? 

Regarding “ Conservation Doesn't 
Conserve, and Can Do More Harm 
Than Good" f Opinion. Nov. 23 i by 
Herbert Inhaber and Harry Saunders: 

I'm shocked by Lhe choice of Lhe 
above-mentioned article taken from 
the reputable journal The Sciences. 
The authors' contribution to such a 
“hot” issue as energy conservation 
should not have been accepted by 
The Sciences unless as a joke. This 
journal generally features objective 
and serious contributions to the sci- 
ences. theology and even economics. 
The article in question, however, ad- 
dresses the issue like a high-school 
theme paper, and a poor one at that. 

The economic and historical argu- 
ments for promoting energy conser- 
vation posed by the authors are spe- 
cious at best. Messrs. Inhaber and 
Saunders completely ignore the 
most significant reason for energy 
conservation: the reduction of pol- 
lution caused by the continuing and 


They Believed in Change 
And Now Are Made to Pay 


B ERLIN — We met at a restau- 
rant in the chic Savignyplatz 
quarter in western Berlin, it was 

shortly before Christmas, a festive 
season, yet the man was palpably ill 
at ease. He said he fell like a victim 
of agoraphobia, becoming anxious 
away from his safe haven in eastern 

MEANWHILE 

Berlin. Indeed, he had visited west- 
ern Berlin less than a dozen times 
since the Wall was breached by the 
autumn revolution of 1989. 

His wife said she overcame these 
terrors, out of need. Three times a 
week she crosses the gone but hard- 
ly forgotten line, traveling 90 min- 
utes each way from outlying K.oe- 
penick to Gitinwald. There she 
deans house for an affluent west- 
erner; along with her half pension, 
it is the couple's major source of 
income. She has a university degree 
and is fluent in three languages. 
Her husband, with a Ph.D. and an 
academic background, now helps a 
relative clean house and maintain 
a vegetable farm. 

Their story is typical of thousands 
of former civil servants and re- 


(according to them) increasing use 
erf conventional energy sources. 

Every effort must be made to use 
renewable and clean sources to 
achieve sustainable development. 
The right environmental manage- 
ment is one of the most important 
means toward this end. 

Switching off that unneeded light 
will one day provide many children 
with extra rice and will reduce the 
world's consumption of dirty energy 
— but only if our leaders push hard- 
er for the development of clean (re- 
newable) energies. 

CHARLES M. GOTTSCHALK. 

Paris. 

Different Stories 

Regarding “ A British Athlete's 
Fight for" Health and Esteem ” 
(Sports. Dec. 15) by Ian Thomsen: 

Mr. Thomsen is right, Diane Mo- 
dahl is in a lousy business, and Mr. 
Thomsen describes it eloquently. But 
the difference between Diane Mo- 
dahl and Peter Gordon is that Mr. 
Gordon waived his right to a hearing 
in which he; like Mrs. ModahJ. could 
have explained himself. When he 
made that decision it amounted to 
admitting guilt and he was declared 
ineligible for four years. 

Mrs. Modahl, in turn, rejected the 


allegations against her. sought and 
received a hearing: her reraonstra- 
tions were deemed unsatisfactory. 
Then came the ban. You cannot be 
reinstated — by this organization 
or any other — when you have not 
yet been condemned. 

That makes the cases of Mr. Gor- 
don and Mrs. Modahl fundamentally 
different, and the statement, “Like 
Modahl, Gordon sought reinstate- 
ment from ' a four-year ban ...” 
wrong. That doesn’t make Mr. Gor- 
don's situation any less sad. Would 
that it did. 1 hope you take the point. 

CHRISTOPHER P. WINNER. 

International Amateur 
Athletic Federation. Monaco. 

Brandeis and Cardozo 

Regarding “Supreme Court Christ- 
mas Party Withstands Challenges ” 
(Dec. 17): 

At the end of her piece. Joan Bis- 
kupic says, “for the first time in 
history, the court has two Jewish 
justices." This is incorrect. Louis 
Brandeis was appointed in 1916 and 
remained on the court until 1939. 
Benjamin Cardozo was appointed in 
1932 and kept his seat until 1938. 

BERNARD S1NSHEIMER. 

Boulogne. France. 


Bv Karl E. Maver 
■ * 

at a restau- searchers in eastern Berlin who are 
avjgnyplatz loo young to retire (he is 55. she is 
!in. ij was 59) but too old to migrate elsewhere 

s. a festive or transform themselves in a trans- 
pa! pa bly ill formed Germany. They are doubly 
ke a victim the losers, since they get scam syre- 
ns anxious pathy from westerners who point 
i in eastern out that they were once the privi- 
■ leged elite in a tyranny that sent 

l 200.000 East Germans to jail for 

political offenses. 

isited west- There is truth in this, though by 
ozen times West German standards their privi- 
hed by the leges were modest: a small semi- 
39. detached house, meager salaries 

came these and a Trabant. which can be 
ree times a defined as a power lawn mower 
e but hard- with a minicar wrapped around it. 
ig 90 min- She helped promote tourism, and 
lying Roe- he wrote academic papers on envi- 
There she ronmenta! topics, 
uem west- True, they were party members. 
If pension, which was the passport to advance- 
source of ment, and believed that change for 
sity degree the better was possible in the op- 
languages. pressive East German system. They 
D. and an also believed, erroneously, that Mik- 
ow helps a hail Gorbachev's reforms opened a 
I maintain path that East Germany might suc- 
cessfully follow. 

thousands With Lhe collapse of the Wall, 
s and re- (heir lives were turned upside 
_ _ ^ ^ down. The great majority of aca- 
demics lost their posts and privi- 
leges. and most of their colleagues 
were dismissed. Then in 1991, he 
ougbt and was S' ven a chance to take early 
eraonstra- retirement at half pension. He was 
itisfactory. ^ so offered a job as editor by a 
cannot be West German publisher, and 
ganiyn tinn passed up the pension. Months lat- 
i have not er < die editing job vanished, and he 
has now six months before his un- 
r Mr. Gor- employment insurance expires. He 
lamenially has been working without pay at 
em, “Like th e farm. Meantime, their house 
reinstate- reQt has jumped from $40 a month 
ban ...” lo more t han $800.' 

. Mi- Qor- To all this, she responds with Ber- 

id. Would liner humor: “Having spent 30 years 
the point, learning about the contradictions of 
ixi mcd communism, I now have 30 years to 
r do the same for capitalism.” He 
strikes a different note: “It’s not so 
aaco ' much the personal loss of .status that 

bothers me as the wholesale dismiss- 
ZO al of everything we tried to do.” 

Perhaps they exaggerate in claiming 
.. that many in their circle, over- 

enges whelmed by hopelessness, simply 
commit suicide; though it is not re- 
Joan Bis- ported as such in police statistics, 
it time in Some would say they are only 
vo Jewish getting what they deserve, that dis- 
scl - Jr 001 * sidents under communism suffered 
1 ■mom f ar worse with less reason. But at 
■ "?■ lhis lime 1111(1 during this season, I 
R 9 inl “ m somehow cannot approve this cold 
til 1938. example of what Germans call 
1EIMER. Schadenfreude. 

France. The New York Times. 
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TAP, TAP 

By David Martin. 304 pages. 
$20. Random House. 

Reviewed by Carolyn See 

T HIS is the perfect: gross-out 
novel for your, friends or 
enemies, a literary fashion 
statement that’s alot of fun, if 
you’re in the mood for iL It’s 
billed as a “thriller,” but it’s too 
much fun to be a thriller. 

Gross-out is the aim: the 
name of the game. And here in 
“Tap, Tap,” when the desiccat- 
ed, half-dead vampire begins 
chewing down half-live rats, the 
general effect is the same. 

So, -reading “Tap,. Tap,” pref- 
erably on a rainy: afternoon, 
you can watch with perfect 


equanimity as our headstrong 
vampire, Peter Tummelier. 
murders an awful old couple by 
sucking the blood right out of 
them. (Peter taps on things be- 
fore he murders his victims.) 
None of these murders that Pe- 
ter commits is very regrettable, 
because the victims are people 
generally loathed in popular 
culture — paunchy old guys in 
Sansabdts, leather-faced rich 
women who play too much golf, 
mean old ladies who snoop on 
their neighborhoods, pudgy- 
thighed promiscuous secretar- 
ies who pick up men in bars. 

The story here isn’t told by 
that lovable, ditsy vampire but 
from the point of view of Ros- 
coe Bird, a straight-shooting 
guy who grew up on an island 
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off South Florida where his fa- 
ther used to run a charter boat 
service. But after Roscoe’s dad 
died under mysterious circum- 
stances, Roscoe was forced to 
leave the island. The unattrac- 
tive old couple with the blood 
sucked out of them happened to 
have been instrumental in all 
this chicanery, which is why Pe- 
ter Tummelier, a poor little rich 
kid who lived on the island at 
the time and idolized tire Bird 
family, has decided to take his 
long-term vampire revenge. 

The real story begins when 
Roscoe, who has had a wild, 
fairly debauched youth, finally 
decades to settle down in the big 
city with his beautiful new wife, 
Marianne. Finally, Roscoe may 
be getting over the sorrows of 
his boyhood, but all this precar- 
ious domesticity is knocked to 
smithereens when Peter shows 
up with blood on his breath and 
a plan for the two of them to 
buy a fancy yacht and sail 
around the world together. Pe- 
ter isn't as altruistic as he seems 
at first bite. Since he’s a vam- 
pire, he needs his old friend to 
be his “guardian” to take care 
of all the logistical arrange- 
ments that gp along with blood- 
sucking as a profession. Natu- 


rally, Marianne doesn't take to 
this around-the-world plan. 

How do you describe a book 
like this without giving away 
the plot? It’s basically made up 
of a conversation, then a flash- 
back, then a grisly murder. Ev- 
ery once in a while, characters 
speculate about what it takes lo 
be a vampire. 

So people chat for a while. ! 
then they remember for a while, 
and then Peter goes out and 
chews on somebody. My favor- 
ite murder scene is when be 
chomps down on a girl with 
pudgy thighs and gets as sick 
off that girl as if he'd eaten 
tainted potato salad at a church 
picnic. 

Events speed up in the last 
third of the book. More charac- 
ters are added, some of them 
vampires. There’s an abduction 
and a chase. And a surprise 
ending that wouldn't surprise 3 
7 -year-old. but that’s O.K. This 
isn’t about a chase or an abduc- 
tion or a surprise ending. It isn’t 
about vampires, really. It’s 
about getting grossed out in a 
cozy game, whiling away after- 
noon hours. 

Carolyn See reviews books 
regularly for The Washington 
Post. 


Thursday 

HEALTH/SCIENCE 

With a wide range of topics from tech- 
nology to space exploration, from 
recent medical discoveries to how the 
human brain functions, this in-depth 
feature brings up-to-date information 
on scientific and physical develop- 
ments in the intriguing worlds of heal- 
th and science. 

Every Thursday in the International 
Herald Tribune. 
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Israel and Palestinians Resume Talks Amid Growing Discord 


By Clyde Haberman 

New York rime* Service 

JERUSALEM — Almost as if read- 
ing from a well-worn script Israeli and 
Palestinian leaders pledged Tuesday to 
push ahead in their peace talks even as 
they warned that their task had be- 
come increasingly difficult to the 
point of crisis. 

Events on Tuesday followed a pat- 
tern that in the last few months has 
become increasingly familiar, and dis- 
couraging, to both sides. 

Senior negotiators met once more in 
Cairo, struggling for progress while 
back home fresh killings and land dis- 
putes showed how much rancor and 
mistrust remains between the two peo- 
ples despite the many high-level hand- 
shakes and shared peace prizes. 

Each side blamed the other for 
heavy shooting on Monday night in 
which Israeli troops killed three Pales- 
tinian police officers at the northern 
tip of the Gaza Strip. 


It was the bloodiest clash between 
the two forces since Gaza came under 
Palestinian control in May. Some Pal- 
estinian officials accused (he Israelis of 
cold-blooded murder, but Israelis 
waved off the chaise as total fiction 
and said that their soldiers had been 
fired on first. 

In another example of differing ver- 
sions of reality, the Palestinian police 
commander in Gaza, Major General 
Nasser Youssef. said Tuesday night 
that his officers had arrested 10 armed 
Israel; soldiers in civilian clothes as 
they rode in a van near the southern 
Gaza city of Khan Yunis. Their pres- 
ence violated existing agreements. 
General Youssef said, adding, howev- 
er. that the Israelis would be quickly 
released. 

But Israel denied that any of its 
soldiers or security men — in or out of 
uniform — were in the hands of the 
Palestinian Authority, led by Yasser 
Arafat and in charge of Palestinian 


autonomy in Gaza and the West Bank 
district of Jericho. 

A senior Israeli official alleged 
bluntly, albeit anonymously, that Mr. 
Arafat's aides invent incidents to put 
Israel in a bad light when relations are 
rocky, as they are now. 

“We know nothing about the arrests 
of any Israelis.'' the official said. 

And if the armed clash was not 
enough, the two sides wrangled again 
over Israeli plans to expand the West 
Bonk settlement of Efrat. southwest of 
Bethlehem — a dispute complicated 
by the fact that Prime Minister Yitz- 
hak Rabin had to contend not only 
with outraged Palestinians but also 
with angry settlers. 

On Monday, his government halted 
construction on a hilltop claimed both 
by Efrat and and a nearby Palestinian 
town. A1 KLhader, whose residents and 
allies had held protest demonstrations 
to block a new housing project on what 
they called illegally confiscated land. 


To placate the settlers, the govern- 
ment said that building would be al- 
lowed on a different hill, one closer to 
the center of the Jewish settlement and 
more distant from the Arab town. 

But this attempt at compromise sat- 
isfied almost no one on Tuesday. And 
the dispute foreshadowed frictions 
that are likely to develop again and 
again as Mr. Rabin and Mr. Arafat tty 
to move to a second stage of Palestin- 
ian self-rule, taking it beyond Gaza 
and Jericho to encompass the entire 
West Bank. The territories have been 
held by Israel since its victoiy in the 
1967 Middle East war. 

Settler leaders accused Mr. Rabin of 
surrendering to Palestinian threats and 
thus showing weakness, and they 
warned that they would hold protests 
of their own if construction did not 
start right away at Efrat For their 
part, Palestinian Authority officials 
said that one hilltop was the same as 
another. At either site, they said, settle- 


ment building is unacceptable and a 
threat to peace talks. 

In this charged atmosphere. Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres of Israel and 
Nabil Shaath, the chief Palestinian ne- 
gotiator. met in Cairo to resume dis- 
cussions or the next self-rule phase, 
which involves Palestinian elections 
and a companion Israeli troop with- 
drawal from West Bank population 
centers. Moods were grim. 

“We are facing a real crisis.” Mr. 
Shaath said, adding: “We are worried 
about the peace process. Our anxiety, 
our great sense of crisis is from the 
slow pace of movement, and we would 
do our best so far to make sure (hat 
this peace process succeeds.” 

Mr. Peres offered a more upbeat 
assessment, noting that the Gaza-Jeri- 
cho phase “became a reality against 
many skeptics." Still, he said: “We 
have to overcome a great deal of diffi- 
culties and we are trying to do our best. 
We are building a new history.” 



EU Plea to Moscow; 
Broker a Peace Deal 

But Russia Remains Silent 


A Chechen fighter in the Presidential Palace searching the sky Tuesday for Russian warplanes. 
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By Craig R. Whitney 

New York Tima Service 

BONN — Germany and 
France said Tuesday that the 
European Union bad asked 
Russia to invite a group of ex- 
perts from the 53-nation. Orga- 
nization for Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe (o try for a 
peaceful solution to the battle 
for the secessionist province of 
Chechnya. 

Roland Duqufe, a spokesman 
for the French Foreign Minis- 
try in Paris, said that European 
Union ambassadors in Moscow 
had made the suggestion on Fri- 
day, but that the 15-nation 
group had not yet received a 
response. 

Diplomats said that the Eu- 
ropeans were unlikely to take 
the stronger actions called for 
by German critics of the Rus- 
sian military assault on the 
Chechen capital Grozny. 

The critics wanted the gov- 
ernment here to condemn Mos- 
cow for allegedly violating a 
code of conduct President Boris 
N. Yeltsin had just agreed to at 


RUSSIA: 

Desperate Troops 

Continued from Page 1 
initial assaults — using surro- 
gates and mercenaries opposed 
to the rule of the Chechen lead- 
er, Dzhokar Dudayev — were 
repeatedly rebuffed. 

Russians first pounded the 
city with bombs, killing many 
civilians and inspiring thou- 
sands of Chechens to support 
Mr. Dudayev, who had never 
been especially popular. 

For weeks, Chechens awaited 
what they considered the inev- 
itable — the storming of their 
capital When it finally came on 
New Year's Eve, it was the 
worst possible type of assault: 
Relatively inexperienced Rus- 
sian troops in tight armored ve- 
hicles normally reserved for 
transport were slaughtered by 
Chechens with grenade launch- 
ers and heavy anti-tank guns. 

Having faded in its first at- 
tempt to take the city by storm, 
Russian generals have few op- 
tions open to them: They can 
continue the bombing that has 
already turned the city of 
400,000 people into a rubble- 
strewn ghost town, or they can 
attack with far greater force. 

Grozny is a broad, industrial, 
gently hilly town with well-de- 
fined borders but huge apart- 
ment buildings that have now 
become fair game for bombers, 
snipers and any troops that can 
lake over. The war for the city 
cannot be mapped or planned, 
because it is a gun battle that 
ebbs and flows rather than an 
assault from organized lines. 

But much of this has hap- 
pened before. In the 19th centu- 
ry, the czar's armies attacked 
the Chechens for 40 years. They 
could never lake Grozny, they 
could not defeat the rebels in 
the hills around the city either, 
so they finally decided to do 
what the Russian troops are do- 
ing now: They destroyed the 
villages surrounding the city. 
They razed the cropland arid 
killed cattle. And in the end the 
weary Chechens had nothing 
else to do but give up. 

That may not happen this 
time, though. 

“Our slogan is freedom or 
death." said a soldier. “Now we 
are showing the world what that 
means. And then we will be 
free. If there is one Chechen left 
in the world then he will be 
free." 


KREMLIN: Some Fear Yeltsin Is Under Influence of His Own 4 Rasputin ' 


Coatinued from Page I 
dependency recalling the rote- 
reversal of master and valet in 
the Joseph Lossy film “The Ser- 
vant.” As Mr. Voshchanov put 
it, “Korzhakov serves the presi- 
dent, but he has enough infor- 
mation to ruin him.’' 

Yet even Mr. Korzhakov’s 
harshest critics say he seems de- 
voted to the president Mr. 
Yeltsin has described Mr. Korz- 
hakov as the most loyal friend 
in his Ufa When Mr. Yeltsin 
was dismissed from the Polit- 
boro in 1988 and went into po- 
litical exile, Mr. Korzhakov lost 
his KGB job and volunteered to 
stay on with Mr. Yeltsin with- 
out pay. 

“To this day. he never leaves 
my side, and we even sit up at 
night during trips together,” 
Mr. Yeltsin wrote in his recent- 
ly published autobiography. 
“While outwardly he seems 
very simple, behind this sim- 
plicity is a sharp mind and an 
excellent and clear head.” 

The Moscow native fulfilled 
his military service in the Krem- 
lin regiment of the Russian 
Army and, in 1970, joined the 
9th department of the KGB, the 
security service for top party 


officials. He served some time 
in Afghanistan, and also earned 
a law degree by correspon- 
dence. He was promoted to the 
rank of general in 1992. 

Mr. Yeltsin said that after he 
was injured in a car accident in 


kov’s security service was dis- 
played in a recent clash with 
Vladimir Gusinsky, a Russian 
business leader who has been 
increasingly critical of Mr. 
Yeltsin’s leadership. 

On Dec. 2, a presidential se- 


fi I can’t say exactly what Mr. Korzhakov’s 
role is now, but it has become greater than just 
that of a protective service chief/ 


1990, Mr. Korzhakov “ripped 
off the jammed door with his 
bare hands." Mr. Yeltsin also 
credited Mr. Korzhakov with 
devising the plan to storm the 
Parliament building in Moscow 
during the armed insurrection 
a ga i ns t Mr. Yeltsin’s govern- 
ment in October 1993. 

Soon after that debacle, Mr. 
Korzhakov’s presidential secu- 
rity unit, once subordinate to 
the federal security service, was 
made independent. Now Mr. 
Korzhakov is said to lead a 
force of more than 4,000 men — 
three times the number of secu- 
rity officers ever assigned to the 
nation's Communist leaders. 

The power of Mr. Koizha- 


cunty team, armed and wearing 
black ski masks, raided Mr. Gu- 
sinsky's headquarters at Most 
bank. The president's men got 
in a brawl with Mr. Gusiosky’s 
bodyguards and beat up the 
head of Mr. Gusinsky’s security 
force — that man,’ a Former 
KGB officer, was once Mr. 
Korzhakov's boss. 

A full explanation has yet to 
emerge. Mr. Korzhakov's "office 
said the troops had been or- 
dered to search the bank's head- 
quarters for evidence of corrup- 
tion between Most bank and 
the mayor of Moscow, Yuri 
Lushkov. The Russian press, 
some of which is owned by Mr. 
Gusinsky, speculated that Mr. 


Korzhakov intended to issue a 
warning to Mr. Gusinsky to 
stop nurturing the presidential 
ambitions of his friend, the 
mayor. 

Mr. Korzhakov has consider- 
able might, but his greatest as- 
set may be his command of top 
secret information. Yevgenia 
Albats, an investigative report- 
er who has just published a ma- 
jor book on the KGB. said that 
Mr. Korzhakov sees everything 
that flows in and out of Mr. 
Yeltsin’s office — and can mon- 
itor even his most private phone 
conversations. 

“He brokers what informa- 
tion gels to Yeltsin, and when." 
she said. Like others, she be- 
lieves that, as Mr. Yeltsin's 
health has worsened, be has 
grown increasingly dependent 
on his closest companion for 
advice. 

“It’s simple," Miss Albats 
said. “He is the one who spends 
every day and every night with 
the president" 

“1 can’t say exactly what Mr. 
Korzhakov’s role is now,” said 
Gecvgi A. Satorov. a senior 
presidential adviser, “but it has 
become greater than just that of 
a protective service chief.” 


the last meeting of the group in 
Budapest, early last month. 

The code pledges all partici- 
pating governments to avoid 
harm to civilians and their 
property in internal security op- 
erations. Hundreds or civilians 
have been killed and their 
homes destroyed by Russian air 
attacks and tank and artillery 
fire in and around Grozny dur- 
ing the past few weeks, accord- 
ing to reports from the field. 

“There is no doubt that they 
exceeded what was proportion- 
ate,” the German foreign minis- 
ter, KJaus KinkeL said Tues- 
day, referring to the Russian 
offensive. “Naturally we back 
Yeltsin, but that does not alter 
the fact that we tell our partners 
clearly how we see things." 

Mr. Kinkel said that he had 
urged Russia's foreign minister, 
Andrei V. Kozyrev, to invite in 
experts from the security orga- 
nization, formerly known as the 
Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe, in a tele- 
phone conversation last week. 
But he noted that in any case 
the organization could do only 
what the Russians allowed it to 
do in Chechnya. 

“The whole episode is a trag- 
edy and it cannot be solved 
from abroad," Mr. Kinkel said, 
saying that he was against get- 
ting the UN Security Council 
involved. 

Some diplomats said they be- 
lieved that the Russians bad 
probably also violated the 
terms of the 1990 and 1992 trea- 
ties limiting the size of armed 
forces in all the countries be- 
longing to the NATO alliance 
and the former Warsaw Pact. 

■ U.S. Backs Aims 

The Clinton administration 
signaled unwavering support 
Tuesday for Mr. Yeltsin’s aims, 
but not his tactics, in dealing 
with the rebellion in Chechnya, 
The Associated Press reported 
from Washington. 

The State Department urged 
restraint on Mr. Yeltsin, with 
its spokesman, Michael 
McCurry, saying "this is clearly 
a difficult domestic matter for 
the Russian government." 

But even the United States, 
with a long history as a democ- 
racy, “includes an episode in 
our own history of our country 
where we dealt with a secession- 
ist movement through aimed 
conflict,” Mr, McCurry added. 


CONGRESS; Republican * Revolution ’ to Sturt With a Marathon .Session on New House Rules 
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With America,” the 10-point 
Republican manifesto. 

The first 100 days could well 
alter the social fabric of Ameri- 
ca, as the lawmakers debate 
measures to cut welfare, 
strengthen the punishment of 
criminals, require a balanced 
federal budget, reduce taxes, 
limit the terms of members and 
bar even legal immigrants from 
scores of federal programs. 

“It’s really a unique mo- 
ment,” said Smart Stevens, a 
longtime Republican media 
consultant “Never before has a 
party been so dramatically ar- 
ticulate about what it wanted to 
do.” 

To keep the House focused 
on the contract, Mr. Gingrich 
has vowed that tire document 
will be read on the House floor 
every morning before the start 
of business. 

The first provision of the 
comraci calls for a balanced- 
budget amendment and grants 


the president a line-item veto. 
The House Judiciary Commit- 
tee intends to bold hearings on 
the balanced-budget amend- 
ment immediately, with floor 
action expected on Jan. 19. 

Most of the contract is not 
likely to be challenged by con- 
gressional Democrats, who are 
aware of the popularity of its 
provisions. 

Fhe House is to convene at 
noon Wednesday for the swear- 
ing in of its members, including 
87 newcomers. 73 of whom are 
Republicans. Mr. Gingrich, 
who was to be feted Tuesday in 
a daylong whirl of events akin 
to 3 presidential inaugural cele- 
bration. has said he wants the 
opening day to be the longest in 
House history. 

House members can expect 
to work 20 hours a day. seven 
days a week, if necessary, in 
order to vole on the contract by 
early April. 

Activity on the Senate side 
will remain more deliberate. 


“We are not going to be able 
to move as quickly, by virtue of 
the roles,” said Senator Bob 
Dole, the Kansas Republican 
who will become the new ma- 
jority leader. 

Demurring at suggestions 
that Mr. Gingrich might have 
promised more than Lhe Senate 
could, or even wanted, to deliv- 
er. Mr. Dole said. “We have to 
son of feel our way for a while 
to see how it works.” 

The important thing, he said, 
“is to do the things we said we 
would do." 

In the House, the first item of 
business scheduled for Wednes- 
day is a measure to require 
members to comply with a doz- 
en laws they impose on every- 
one else. Thin means, for exam- 
ple, the House would no longer 
be exempt from laws that pro- 
hibit unfair labor practices, ra- 
cial discrimination and dis- 
crimination against those with 
disabilities, os well as the Fam- 


ily and Medical Leave Act of 
1993. 

House members will also 
meve to trim committee staffs 
by one-third, reduce the num- 
ber or committees and subcom- 
mittees and limit the terms of 
committee chairmen to six 
yeans and the term of the speak- 
er to eight years. They also will 
prohibit committee chairmen 
from voting for absent mem- 
bers. which has been a powerful 
tool used by chairmen in the 
pasi to steer votes their way. 

House Republicans also hope 
to adopt a rule requiring a 
three-fifths* majority before 
any increase in income tax rates 
could he passed, a measure 
guaranteed to rouse the Demo- 
crats. 

Shunted to the sidelines. f5 
Democrats have already tried 
to stake out the high ground on 
this matter, telling Mr. Ging- 
rich in a letter that he cannot 
circumvent the constitution bv 
changing House rules. 


In the letter, the group, orga- 
nized by Representative David 
E. Skaggs, Democrat of Colora- 
do. notes that the constitution 
makes seven specific exceptions 
for requiring more than a ma- 
jority vole and that increasing 
taxes is not one of them. 

After swearing-in formalities 
on Wednesday, the Senate will 
get down to business the next 
day with a measure to reconsid- 
er federal regulations imposed 
on local governments that do 
not give those governments the 
money to pay for them. This 
“unfunded mandates" bill has 
been given the important sym- 
bolic designation of Senate Bill 
No. 1. 

’’We’re looking for funda- 
mental changes in government, 
not just cutting around the 
edges, ” said Senator Pete V. 
Domenici. the New Mexico Re- 
publican who is the incoming 
chairman of the Budget Com- 
mittee. 


Dozens of Plans 
But Little Reform 
AsUNNears50 


Washington Post Service 

UNITED NATIONS. 
New York — One of the few 
things the world seems to 
agree on these days is that 
the United Nations is past 
due for a general overhaul. 
Leaders around the globe 
have advocated a daunting 
reform agenda tbat calls for 
streamlining the bureaucra- 
cy and for modernizing the 
UN legislative bodies, the 
Security Council and the 
General Assembly. 

As it approaches its 50th 
birthday this year, the Unit- 
ed Nations bias bees bom- 
barded with studies pointing 
the way to change. In one 
especially ambitious blue- 
pnnt, two UN veterans, Bri- 
an Urquhart and Erskine 
Childers, even recommend- 
ed mking the United Na- 
tions out of New York City 
to unify the whole spreading 
system in one headquarters 
elsewhere. 

But so far efforts to revise 
the way the United Nations 
is governed have produced 
mostly discouraging results 
and revealed the immense 
difficulties of getting 1 84 na- 
tions to agree on changes 
that reconfigure the distri- 
bution of power among 
them. 

The General Assembly 
concluded this fall that the 
1 5- member Security Council 
must grow in order to be 
more representative of the 
modern world. The last time 
the council's membership 
was increased was at the 
height of the Cold War, in 
1965. Washington has pro- 
posed to recognize the eco- 
nomic clout of Japan and 
Germany by adding them to 


the current five permanent 
members: the United States, 
Britain, China, France and 
Russia. 

But the current perma- 
nent members all have veto 
power, and both Japan and 
Germany insist on vetoes 
too. . , „ 

Many countries balk at 
giving any more nations veto 
power, since it was the veto 
duel between the United 
States and the Soviet Union 
that practically immobilized 
the United Nations for 
years. 

There is wide agreement 
that the developing world 
needs to have more of a 
voice on the Security Coun- 
cil, but there is scant agree- 
ment about bow to do it. The 
United States, fearing that 
too large a membership will 
make the council unwieldy, 
favors creating three new 
nonpermanent seats, to ro- 
tate among regional powers 
in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. Bui bow to choose 
those powers? 

Pakistan gets chills at the 
idea of hostile neighbor In- 
dia ascending to higher in- 
ternational rank. Nigeria is 
seen as representing sub-Sa- 
haran Africa, but its military 
government is hobbled by 
domestic political conflict 
The Latin American leader 
Brazil does not want to be 
anything less than a perma- 
nent member. 

Many diplomats hoped 
the new council would be 
ready for uoveiling during 
the 1995 golden anniversary 
celebrations. But at the cur- 
rent pace the debate could 
drag on for years. 

— JULIA PRESTON 


UN: A Slow- Motion Bureaucracy 
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can taxpayers billions of dol- 
lars.” The United States, which 
pays one-quarter of the regular 
budget of the United Nations 
and about 31 percent of its 
peacekeeping costs, contributed 
about 52 billion to UN pro- 
grams worldwide last year. 
With Americans becoming 
more concerned about how 
their tax dollars are spent time 
is short for (JN reform to pro- 
duce results. 

Reform has been hampered 
by a lack of consistent support 
from Mr. Bulros Ghali. The 
secretary-general won his post 
In part by pledging not to seek a 
second term so he would be free 
to make radical changes in the 
way the United Nations is run. 
He moved quickly to eliminate 
one-third of the high-level posts 
and consolidate overlapping of- 
fices. But then he became dis- 
tracted. 

“I don’t think managerial is- 
sues are his favorite issues,” 
said the U.S. ambassador, Ma- 
deleine K. AlbrighL “He had 
some very good ideas at the 
beginning but he got bogged 
down.” 

Mr. Butros Ghaii’s measures 
generated suspicion among 
many Third World nations, 
which feared that traditional 
development programs de- 
signed to serve poor countries 
— and in which many Third 
World nationals hold jobs — 
would be downgraded. So Mr. 
Butros Ghali reversed course 
and re-established three high- 
ievei economic development 
posts with their attendant hier- 
archies. Last summer, he de- 
clared that he might seek re- 
election after all. 

The secretary-general is no 
longer con vinccxl that trimming 
is what the United Nations 
needs. “The problem is not to 
streamline,” he said ax a news 
conference last year. **The 
problem is to add new person- 
nel because of the new de- 
mands. We are overloaded with 
demands." 

Mr. Butros Ghali’s energies 
have also been consumed in 
pleading and panhandling to 
cope with a financial crisis 
caused by the failure of most 
governments, including the 
United States, to pay their UN 
bills on time. At the end of 
November, the United Nations 
was owed 52 billion by its mem- 
bers, a cash shortfall that nearly 
paralyzed the organization. 

According to a study bv two 
former UN officials. Erskine 
Childers and Brian Urquhart, 
the UN system employs more 
than 51.000 people worldwide 


and spends about S10.5 billion 
a year. 

“You have many terrific peo- 
ple who are overworked, and a 
lot of total incompetents whom 
no one ever got rid of because 
there was no procedure for get- 
ting rid of them,” said Ronald I. 
Spiers, a former U.S. ambassa- 
dor who served as UN under- 
secretary-general for political 
affairs from 1989 to 1992. 

The United Nations contin- 
ues to attract hardworking ide- 
alists and missionaries for fhe 
cause of peace. But “the most 
difficult area is in shifting re- 
sources to meet shifting needs ” 
said Joseph Connor, an Ameri- 
can who formerly was chairman 
of Price Waterhouse World 
Firm and now is in charge of 
UN administration. Many job 
descriptions are written not by 
UN managers, but in horse 
trading among government del- 
egates to the General Assembly. 

Efforts to transfer or lay off 
staff are routinely defeated by 
appeals that, by UN proce- 
dures, require mountainous 
documents that in turn account 
for much useless clerical work. 

Despite five separate projects 
in the past 17 years to create an 
effective system to evaluate em- 
ployees, the UN secretariat still 
has none. The current system 
“provides only lhe illusion of 
performance evaluation," ac- 
cording to a July report by the 
Joint Inspection Unit, an inter- 
nal auditing body. 

The report found that UN 
staffeis across the board were 
receiving steady promotions 
and pay raises “unaffected by 
the work they actually do.” 

“A management culture does 
not exist at the United Na- 
tions.” said an American offi- 
cial who served last year in a 
senior UN administrative posi- 
tion. “Everybody's scratching 
eveiybody else’s back. What’s 
especially disheartening here is 
that this seeps down much be- 
low the normal political level." 

A new evaluation system will 
go imo effect soon, and the or- 
ganization is trying to recruit 
through impartial examina- 
tions. 

“We are concerned about the 
degree to which member states 
seem to continue to regard the 
United Nations as a resting 
place for cast-off politicians." 
said Douglas Bennei. the U.S. 
assistant secretary of state for 
international organization af- 
fairs. 

There have been some ad- 
vances. The seereiariat’s staff of 
14,000 has been whittled down 
by more than 12 percent since 
1987, and many salaries have 
been frozen since 1989. 


This prestigious conference will assess the 
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members ol the new government in addition 
to major industrialists ami finance ami 
government leaders from around the world. 
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If you want to secure your 
company’s future in China then sponsor 
The 1995 China Summit. 

Held in Beijing and established in 
1993, The China Summit was developed 
to promote a better understanding 
between China and the World. 

In April 1995* over thirty Chinese 
ministers, provincial governors, mayors 
and 200 of China’s top CEO’s will gather 
in Beijing, offering your company an 
unparalleled platform to promote your 
business to China and the World. 

With the vast resources of the 
International Herald Tribune behind it. 
The China Summit guarantees the 
relationships you need to secure your 
position in China into the next millenniiun. 

In addition, you and up to twenty 
five delegates of your choice will have the 


opportunity to meet face-to-face with 
political and business leaders over the 
three-day Summit. 

Only thirty seven sponsors will be 
accepted worldwide. 

Call or fax The 1995 China Summit 
organizers now and ask for details on 
how your company can participate. 

Europe/ 

Middle East/Africa: Tel: (33 1) 46 37 93 01 

Fax: (33 1)47 45 53 21 

Asia: Tel: (852)2922 1174 

Fax: (852)2922 1100 

The Americ as: Tel: (1 212) 752 3890 

Fax: (1212)755 8785 


The 1995 China Summit. 
April 10 — 12, 1995, Beijing. 
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Marek Halter 


By Alan Riding 

Sew York Timer Service 

P ARIS — Long before "Schindler's 
List" reached the screen, Marek 
Halter, a French writer descended 
from Polish Jews, became ob- 
sessed with the idea of demonstrating that 
even at the darkest moments of the Holo- 
caust, the Jews trapped in Nazi-run Eu- 
rope were not without friends. 

"1 could never accept the notion that the 
whole world was against the Jews," he 
explained. "1 could not accept philosophi- 
cally that there was no good, no generosity, 
left in the world. To do so would mean 
living inside a moral or existentialist bun- 
ker, and that was too disagreeable.” 

So four years ago, he began his own 
search for "the righteous.” as he puts it! 
gentiles who risked their lives to protect 
Jews during World War II. He wanted to 
pay tribute to their bravery. Above all he 
wanted to ask, “Why did you save Jews?” 
The result, a 160-minute documentary 
called “Tzedek: The Righteous.” has just 
been released in France. Through the sim- 
ple and often emotional testimonies of 36 


men and women in 14 countries, Halter 
slowly builds his case: Good can survive 
even in the most evil of circumstances. 

His evidence is the reasons these "righ- 
teous" gave for saving Jews: “because it 
was the right thing to do": "because I 
would have been ashamed if I had not 
done so”; “because I am a Christian"; 
“because the priest said we should." or 
"what would I have told my children?” 

"This is different from Otto Schindler.” 
Halter said recently, referring to the cen- 
tral figure of Steven Spielberg's movie 
"Schindler's List.” “In my view, Schindler 
was a hero, but he was not a righteous. He 
fought evil with the methods of evil, a bit 
like in a western. But the behavior of the 
righteous is one that denies eviL” 

Halter’s film — “tzedek” means "jus- 
tice” or “charity" in Hebrew — is to be 
shown at the Berlin Film Festival in Feb- 
ruary, and has so far been sold to distribu- 
tors in Italy, Canada and Britain. 

Halter, who was born in Warsaw in 
1936, bad a personal interest in the ques- 
tion of "the righteous.” His family escaped 
the Warsaw ghetto and fled to Russia in 
1941 with the help of two Polish Catholics. 


But he has already discovered that, the 
premise of his film is controversial. 

"After a special showing in Israel some 
Jews said it was too early to talk about 
good when the debate about evil was not 
yet exhausted,” the burly and bearded 
Halter stud in an interview. 

In France, because he included eight 
French people who saved Jews, he heard 
complaints that he was somehow trying to 
rehabilitate the Vichy regime. 

He said he wanted to show good as a 
reaffirmation of his belief in humanity. 
And he wanted the testimonies to act as a 
mirror that would lead filmgoers to ques- 
tion themselves. 

Halter has long worked for hu m a n 
rights and justice in France and elsewhere. 
But the central theme of his books is mem- 
ory: memory of his own family and of the 
Jewish people and also of the Holocaust. 

Although about 11,000 "righteous” are 
honored at the Yad Vashem Memorial in 
Jerusalem, for the film Halter wanted the 
spontaneity of those who had never been 
asked, “Why did you save Jews?” 

He and his wife, Clara, traced some 200 
"saviors” and collected 40 hours of video- 


remembered tbc Talmudic tradition pjl 
each generation must produce 36 ‘righ- 
teous 1 for the world to continue.” 

In the film, which cost S4 million to 
make and took one year to shoot and 
another year to edit. Halter is both narra- 
tor and interviewer. Appropriately, he 
starts in Warsaw with his childhood mem- 
ories of the Nazi occupation in September 
1939 and his family’s eventual flight. 

Immediately, he moves to Sarajevo, as if 
to underline the topicality of his subject. 
There he met Zanexba Hard ago, 74, a Mus- 
lim woman who helped save two Jewish 
families and whose father was executed by 
the Nazis for hiding another Jewish family. 
Asked if she was ever afraid, she replied: 
■ “Humanity does not know fear.” 

I RENA Sendier, a social worker in 
Warsaw before the war, organized a 
network that saved some 2,500 Jew- 
ish children. She was arrested and 
condemned to death but was rescued by 
Resistance fighters. Today she claims no 


In France, Halter found farmers, priests 
and even two survivors of a group of seven 
oolicemen in Nancy who variously hid 
Sews, helped them escape to Switzerland or 
SSSnSSa Of roraaups. *TO» doesn't 
make Vichy look good,” the wnterMid. 
“The police in Nancy show that the rest of 
the French police had no excuse for hdp- 

“^fcnotrf^at if 450,000 to 500,000 Jews 
survived World War II m Germa^occu- 
Pied Europe, including 280,000 m France, 
“it was because in one way or other they 
were protected by someone.” Yet it is to 
the motivation of the protectors that he 

constantly returns. - _ ■ _ 

At the age of 27, named by the Naas to 
run an oU company in Poland, Bothold 
Beta hired SOO Jews who survived the war. 
Beitz, who is now 81 and vice president of 
the Krupp Foundation, set up by tbeGa- 
man industrial conglomerate to benefit .the 
arts, said he did it “for humanity. And he 
added softly, “As I look back, I can now 
say that I did something in my life. 


Taking Black Psychology 
Into Movie Mainstream 

Filmmaker Tries Appeal to a Wider Audience 


By Michael Sragow 

New York Times Service 


L OS ANGELES — 
“Faulkner put race on 
the table.” Charles 
Burnett says, “and he 
was aware of the black psychol- 
ogy. The right to exist, how to 
exist, the power to endure were 
always part of his theme.” 
Burnett, a 49-vear-old mov- 
iemaker who grew up in the 
Watts section of Los Angeles, 
has Mississippi roots and an 
expansive cultural perspective. 
As Carl Lumbty, who co- 
starred in Burnett's best- 
known feature,' the 1990 film 
“To Sleep With Anger,” puts 
it: “Too often a director's ref- 
erence points are films or tele- 
vision: ‘Give me Ralph Kram- 
den.’ Charles can take you to a 
particular moment in 'For 
whom the Bell Tolls.’ ” 
Because Burnett has made so 
few pictures, each new one is 
definitely an oocasion for sup- 
porters of black independent 
film. Miramax will release his 
fourth, “The Glass Shield,” lat- 
er this year. 

The movie stars Michael 
Boatman as a black rookie and 
Lori Petty as a Jewish deputy 
who run up against racism ana 
anti-Semitism as they expose po- 
lice wrongdoing in Los Angeles. 


L IKE all of Burnett’s 
movies. “The Glass 
Shield” was done on 
the cheap; neverthe- 
less, it tries to blend realism 
and splashy stylization. It 
marks a transition for the di- 
rector. After two decades of 
making art films, Burnett is 
trying to appeal to a wider au- 
dience. 

“The Glass Shield" follows a 
trail of corruption to govern- 
ment ranks while exploring the 
idea that blacks lead double 
lives. Burnett was drawn to the 
plight of the black police offi- 
cer because be — like Freder- 
ick Douglass (a possible future 
film subject; and Joe Christ- 


mas in Faulkner's “Light in 
August' 1 — exists “in a white 
world and a black world at the 
same time.” 

Faulkner, says Burnett, un- 
derstood how people with a 
foot in each world are forced to 
adjust, “how it affects their 
speech when they’re in one or 
the other.” 

Wbar bothers Burnett is that 
black film directors have not 
been able to further the aesthet- 
ic frontiers that were pioneered 
by black writers in the 1920s 
and '30s. 

“We're 60 years behind the 
Harlem Renaissance,” he says. 
“We’re not even dealing with 
those issues of the language and 
psychology of a black person, 
man or woman.” 

Burnett notes that while the 
members of the Harlem Renais- 
sance were reacting against the 
tradition of “having to write 
from a white perspective about 
black people for a white audi- 
ence.” black filmmakers today 
are still hemmed in by the dic- 
tates of a white industry. 

“Why do blacks make so 
many violent films?" he asks. 
“Because that's the kind that 
sells. You can’t talk about inte- 
grating black folklore and oral 
traditions and jazz when you're 
in a pitch meeting.” 

Burnett has found a certain 
freedom outside the main- 
stream. He has no desire to 
grandstand. He does not want 
to be Spike Lee, or even the 
anti-Spike. 

“I want to be able to walk 
down the street and observe 
people without people observ- 
ing me.” he says. 

In three films made on the 
frayed end of a shoestring, Bur- 
nett has explored untapped ar- 
eas of black life. “Killer of 
Sheep” (completed in 1974) is a 
poetic evocation of working- 
class life in and around the 
Watts area of South-Central 
Los Angeles. In 3990, Burnell's 
no-budget film became one of 
the first 50 movies listed by the 
Library of Congress in the Na- 
tional Film Registry. 


Working again with amateur 
or fledgling actors, be wrote 
and directed ‘‘My Brother's 
Wedding” (1983), a comedy- 
drama about a young man tom 
between the self-destructive 
street life and the sometimes- 

B * y upward mobility within 
communities in Los An- 
geles. Burnett won a MacAr- 
thur Foundation Fellowship in 
1988, giving him 5275,000 over 
five years. 

E VEN with the prestige 
of a “genius" grant, it 
wasn't easy for Bur- 
nett to launch “To 
Sleep With Anger.” a blend of 
Southern block folklore and 
contemporary family drama set 
on the fringes of South-Central 
Los Angeles. Vincent Can by, 
writing in The New York 
Times, praised the movie as a 
“very entertaining, complex 
film, a comedy of unusual sub- 
stance." 

Despite an acclaimed perfor- 
mance by Danny Glover and 
rapturous responses at festivals, 
the film didn't win theatrical 
crowds. But a Burnett cult still 
grew. 

Burnett was bom in Vicks- 
burg. Mississippi; his family 
moved to California when he 
was 3. He sees the Watts of the 
1950s as a semirural extension 
of Dixie: “We would ride our 
bikes out to the swamps, places 
like Devil’s Dip. nothing but 
hilly areas, or where oil wells 
used to be.” 

After high school he went to 
Los Angeles Community Col- 
lege, where he learned about 
student draft deferments and 
majored in electronics. There he 
took the most important course 
in his life, creative writing. 

He discovered Camus and 
Faulkner and began to work at 
the main branch of the public 
library. He also frequented the 
movies, where he went for re- 
sounding moral dramas like 
“Backet" and “A Man for All 
Seasons.” 

“I didn't know what to do 
with this passion,” he said. "I 



The director Charles Burnett, center, on the set of his film. " The Class Shield. ” 


didn’t know what to call it. 1 
didn’t know what cinematogra- 
phy was. But I thought: ‘Cine- 
matography. That’s a nice 
word.' ” 

So he applied to the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, 
and eventually received both a 
bachelor's degree and a Master 
of Fine Arts. The reigning 
mode on campus in the late 
’60s and early ’70s was creative 
anarchy, with arguments in the 
screening rooms and the class- 
rooms. 

“Slick Hollywood was sus- 
pect." he says. "The whole thing 


was experimentation, personal 
vision.” And ferocious competi- 
tion. At student screenings, the 
atmosphere was volatile. “The 
kids were vicious. Teachers, fac- 
ulty, everybody else would 
jump on you, too." 

“Killer of Sheep,” his MFA 
thesis project, zeros in on a hero 
who works in a slaughterhouse. 
He can't count sheep to fall 
asleep; that would remind him 
of his misery. He dreams that 
he's getting somewhere, chough 
his family life teet-rs on the 
brink of failure. 


‘Philadelphia’ 

And the Reality 


By Clifford Rothman 

New York Times Service 


N EW YORK. — One 
year ago, in the film 
“Philadelphia," Tom 
Hanks portrayed the 
gay lawyer Andrew Beckett 
who. at the beginning of the 
film, was seen at an AIDS clinic 
for an outpatient visit 
As the IV drips, Andrew 
looks impassively around the 
room. Then the camera pans 
the faces: a once-handsome 
man. now gaunt, jokes about 
how an obtuse waitress offered 
him Sweet V Low. “Do 2 look 
like I need an artificial sweeten- 
er, honey?” he says to the man 
sitting next to him . 

Farther down the row, anoth- 
er man sits quietly. He is a gen- 
tle. sandy-haired fellow of about 
30, his face littered with lesions. 

Both the gaunt man, the New 
York actor Daniel Chapman, 
and the sandy-haired fellow, a 
novice actor, Mark Sorensen, 
are now dead. They are among 
the 43 of the S3 people with 
AIDS or those who were HIV 
positive in "Philadelphia” who 
are now dead. 

The group also included Ron 
Vawter, the gay actor who 
played Andrew’s straight col- 
league (the lone voice of com- 
passion within the white-shoe 
law firm), and Michael Caflen, 
one of the singers in the Flirta- 
tions. the a cappdla singing 
group that performs at An- 
drew’s costume party. 

And it included Lou Digenio, 
who appeared as an extra in 
several scenes. Digenio, who 
was 34 when he died, did not 
want to be invisible in the 
courtroom scenes. So he dyed 
his hair henna red, to avoid get- 
ting lost in the crowd. 

“Philadelphia” became one of 
the most successful films of 
1993. earning an Oscar for Tom 
Hanks and 5125 million at the 
box office worldwide before it 
was released on video. But audi- 
ences may have forgotten about 
the men ui the film with AIDS. 

Most of them had volun- 
teered to populate the clinic. 


Burnett showed his new film 
out of competition at the 
Cannes International Film Fes- 
tival last year. Todd McCarthy, 
a Variety critic, wrote: 

“Although writer-director 
Charles Burnett throws more 
weighty social and political is- 
sues on the table that he can 
possibly dramatize coherently 
in less than two hours, ‘The 
Glass Shield’ emerges os a 
powerful moral dra- 
ma. ... At moments one can 
see the seed of a modern ‘Chi- 
natown’ here." 


party and courtroom scenes; 
many played AIDS activists. 
The producers came to Action 
AIDS Philadelphia for help in 
casting people with AIDS. “I 
tried to cast interesting people," 
said Bruce Flannery, who rep- 
resents the oiganization. “But it 
wasn't very complex. In some 
cases, they needed people who 
were si ck looking — in hospital 
scenes, for instance, where 
someone really robust would 
not have been right.” 

By contrast, he said, "to par- 
ticipate in the courtroom scenes 
you had to be able to make the 
commitment to be available for 
a whole month, and be strong 
enough to withstand the gruel- 
ing schedule, including long 
days of shooting.” 

Jonathan Demme, the direc- 
tor, made a conscious decision to 
use as many people directly af- 
fected by the virus as possible. 
But the use of AIDS patients led 
to occasional tensions. 

O NE incident involved 
David Bertugli. an ex- 
tra who had AIDS. 
Bertugli was washing 
up one day after filming ana 
noticed that the extra standing 
next to him was scrubbing his 
own hands with alcohol. “You 
never know ” said the man. 

“He was afraid he was going 
to catch HIV ,'' said Gary Bailey, 
who lives with Bertugli and was 
also an extra in the film. Two 
years after “Philadelphia” was 
shot, Benugli’s T-cell count has 
dropped, along with his weight. 

Bailey reported that his fam- 
ily recently came to visit. “They 
were here to plan my funeral” 
he said. “Of all the conversa- 
tions I’ve had with my parents, 
this one was the hardest. My 
father, who is politically a little 
to the right of Attila the Hun, 
cried like a baby. U anyone 
thinks that talking about sex is 
difficult, try talking to someone 
you care for about how they 
want to be buried.” 

Clifford Rothman who has 
written about the arts for The Los 
Angeles Times and The Wash- 
ington Post, wrote this for The 
New York Times. 




French Film Dnbbers 
End Strike, Set Talks 


A genet France- Presse 

P ARIS — More than 400 artists who dub foreign- 
language films and television series into French end- 
ed a strike of more than 10 weeks Tuesday after a 
promise of talks on their demands for royalties. 

The strike had left television companies without American 
cartoons, soap operas and crime series, disrupted cinema 
releases and deprived technical and other staff of distribution 
companies of work. 

The dubbing actors were demanding recognition of their 
status as creative artists, and especially the payment of 
royalties for repeats of their films on television or sales on 
video-cassettes. 

A mediator was appointed after a judge ruled their de- 
mands legitimate and Culture Minister Jacques Toubon last 
month publicly backed the strikers. Talks between the two 
sides are set to begin Thursday. 

The strike meant that one "film, “The Band Played On," 
recounting the arrival of AIDS in the United States," could be 
given only limited release in English with subtitles because it 
was dubbed into French in Canada. 


4 A Tale of 2 Cities’: For Dickens, the Best of Times 


By Sheridan Morley 

I nier national Herald Tribune 


L ONDON — It has been the 
Dickens of a winter thus far: 
"Martin Chuzzlewii” heading 
the television ratings, "A 
Christmas Carol” at the Barbican. 
"Oliver!” at the Palladium and now at 
the Greenwich, "A Tate of Two Cities'* 
in a splendid staging by Matthew 
Francis. 

The Greenwich has a tradition of 
rousing good tales for the holiday 
season. Last year, it was “The Prison- 
er of Zenda," and once again Francis 
has done a resourceful adaptation for 
a small cast on a budget. 

True, this one is very slow-starting. 
It is also oddly similar to "Zenda” 
land indeed, “The Devil’s Disciple." 


recently back at the National) in its 
plot about a cynic standing in for an 
apparent hero with such stylish disre- 
gard for his own mortality that we 
come to love the stand-in rather than 
the man he rescues. 

There is a great moment just as the 
first half ends, when Francis assem- 
bles his company on a two-tier set 
showing us the tranquil London fam- 
ily while above them peasants march 
on the Bastille, thus preparing for a 
nail-biting second half of rescue and 
revenge and retribution leading up to 
the guillotine and the far. Tar belter 
thing that Sydney Carton does. 
Timothy Walker splendidly suggests 
a man in love with idea of his own 
death long before he gets to it. and 
Eleanor Tremain is a suitably vapid 
Lucie Manet te. 


But what Francis does best as 
adapter-director, here as in “Zenda," 
is to suggest the full sweep of histori- 
cal narrative thrillers. Bernard Lloyd 
is the ever-faithful Jarvis, while 
Heather Tobias and Ian Mitchell are 
the villainous Defarges. 

But the real star is Dickens, whose 
sure sense of cliff-hanging scenes and 

LONDON THEATER ~~ 

character carries an unashamedly 
old-fashioned evening through to its 
implausibly happy conclusion: It was 
the best of times. 

As Chichester goes into a new year 
with a new directorial team (Duncan 
Weldon and Derek Jacobi replacing 
Patrick Garland), that theater sends 
to the Albery in London a touring 
production of Sheridan’s "The Ri- 


vals" that underlines the old virtues. 

What Chichester often does best is 
big old stars in big old shows: Here 
Richard Johnson and Patricia Rout- 
ledge lead an otherwise rather nonde- 
script cast through a production by 
Richard Cottrell that might happily 
have been found at the Theatre Roy- 
al, Hayraarket, at any time between 
1936 and 1965. 

This is not necessarily a bad tiling. 
At a time when every other stage in 
London is full of directors "making 
their marks” on the classics, not al- 
ways to the advantage of the classics, 
Cottrell retains a magnificent ano- 
nymity, confining himself merely to a 
detailed historical program note (also 
released to the company during re- 
hearsals) in which he describes in 
considerable economic and social de- 


tail just what life was like in Bath in 
1775. 

The role here is of course Mrs. Mal- 
aprop. and Routledge plays her at full 
tilt, billowing across the stage like 
some stately galleon while she search- 
es out yet another way to mangle the 
English tongue. 

Johnson is a liule subdued as the 
elder Absolute, but Adam Godley is 
an intriguing off-center Faulkland 
and most of the rest of the acting is in 
fact done by costumes and sets. 

This is a “Rivals” for those who 
thought they didn’t make them like 
that any more. 

Its assets are a back-to-basics clar- 
ity of diction, and a belief that a play 
that has filled houses for more than 
200 years doesn't need to be messed 
about in the name of contemporary 
relevance. 
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Maurice 
Saatchi 
Hits Back 

Ad Titan Makes 
A Stormy Exit 

By Richard W. Stevenson 

Aetf York Times Serruc 
LONDON — Maurice Saat- 
chi rejected a demotion and 
broke completely with the adver- 
tising agency he co-founded 25 
years ago. hitting back Tuesday 
at the institutional shareholders 
who ousted him as chairman of 
Saatchi & Saatchi Co. 

In a blistering letter to the 
company’s employees. Mr. Saat- 
chi said the shareholders bad in 
I effect taken control of the com- 
I pany, creating an atmosphere in 
which the term “advertising 
man” was used as an insult. He 
blamed the big investors for 
plunging the company into “un- 
certainty and instability." 

A group of shareholders con- 
trolling a 30 percent stake in the 
company, Mr. Saatchi said, dic- 
tated these orders to the board: 
“Take your chairman into a 
comer and shoot him quickly — 
we don’t want the fuss of a 
public trial." 

Mr. Saatchi sent his message 
to the company's employees af- 
ter formally turning down the 
board's request that he slay on 
as chairman of a subsidiary. He 
was forced out last month as 
chairman of the parent compa- 
ny. 

The shareholder revolt was 
nominally about Mr. Saatchi's 
latest proposed pay package, 
which would have amounted to 
£5 million ($7.85 million), if the 
company’s share price doubled 
in the next three years. The 
stock, which peaked in 1987 at 
£54 a share, closed Tuesday at 
£1.46, down 3 pence, on the 
London Stock Exchange. 

Institutional shareholders, led 
by David Herro of Harris Asso- 
ciates of Chicago, had pressed 
for Mr. Saatchi’s removal. 

Mr. Saatchi has not disclosed 
his plans, but he is widely re- 
ported to be considering start- 
ing a new agency. 


Looking at the Fine Print 



By Diana B. Henriques 

A rt York Times Semer 

NEW YORK — From Madison Avenue 
image-makers 10 West Coast petrochemical 
producers, from mutual-fund operators in 
Boston to cigarette makers in Virginia and the 
Carolina^. American business has a lot riding 
on the new' Republican leadership that will 
take control of Congress this year. 

The Contract With America, the House 
Republican statement of policy priorities 
draftedibefore the election that gave the pany 
control of Congress for the first time in 40 
years, sets out the early agenda. 

H calls for sweeping changes in the han- 
dling of business lawsuits, substantial tax 
reductions for capital gains, incentives to spur 
investment by industry, new tax cuts for indi- 
viduals who put aside savings and curbs on 
the federal regulatory burden. 

But just as important as what Congress 
does, industry leaders and lobbyists caution, 
is what it leaves undone. Many are puzzling 
over how the fine print in the Republican's 
contract will affect them in real life. 

'Take ‘tax-code reform,' ” said Wally Sny- 
der. president of the American Advertising 
Federation, an umbrella organization of ad- 
vertising firms and professionals. 

Under that rubric, eliminating advertising 
from the roster of deductible business ex- 
penses “might be seen by some as a way to 
bring in more money," Mr. Snyder said. 
“That's why we’re putting so much emphasis 
on educating this new group of members of 
Congress. We're taking no chances." 

A host of industries are likely to be affected 
by the changes in Washington. These are 
among the highlights: 

• For Wall Street, said Marc Lackritz, 


president of the Securities Industry Associa- 
tion, the industry's trade association, there 
are several areas worthy of attention. 

All financial services companies, especially 
mutual-fund managers and marketers, stand 
to benefit if Congress widens the availability 
or individual retirement accounts and makes 
them more attractive. Securities firms would 
be big winners if Congress promotes business 
capital investment and rescinds rules requir- 
ing early disclosure of plant closings caused 
by takeovers or mergers. 

Wall Street also sees a reduced capital gains 
tax as encouraging investment, and thus spur- 
ring commissions. 

But other high-priority proposals affecting 
the financial markets are not so easy to call: 
The Gtass-Sieagall Act, which restricts cer- 
tain securities activities by banks, is cenain to 
undergo changes, but bankers and brokers are 
at odds over the most likely outcome. Similar- 
ly, several new congressional leaders support 
freer trade in financial services, but Wall 
Street is unsure what it would have to offer to 
foreigners in return for access to their mar- 
kets. 

• The banking industry, apart from the 
Glass-Steagall issue, will be looking to the 
new Congress to rein in the Justice Depart- 
ment’s aggressive efforts to enforce the Com- 
munity Reinvestment Act's fair-lending pro- 
visions, industry analysts said. The law is 
meant to direct commercial bank loans to 
poor neighborhoods. 

• The insurance industry is paying atten- 
tion to two big issues. Most important is the 
revision of the Superfund law, which deter- 
mines liability for cleaning up industrial 

See CHANGE, Page 11 


Europe Divided on TV Quotas 


By Tom Buerkle 

IniemurioncJ Herald Tribune 

BRUSSELS — A proposal to 
toughen European Union quo- 
tas on television programming, 
one of Europe’s most contro- 
versial industrial-policy issues, 
continued to divide the Europe- 
an Commission on Tuesday, the 
eve of a crucial debate. 

In a bid to unblock a two- 
month-old deadlock on the pro- 
posal the commissioner for cul- 
ture, Joao de Dcus Pinheiro. 


has softened some of its provi- 
sions by offering to give new 
channels up to seven years to 
meet the quotas and excluding 
future services, such as video on 
demand, from quotas, commis- 
sion sources said. 

But sources said Mr. Pinheiro 
was insisting on eliminating a 
phrase in existing law that re- 
quires broadcasters to show at 
least 51 percent European pro- 
gramming “where practicable." 
That caveat has allowed coun- 


tries like Britain to ignore the 
law and permit c hann els like 
Rupert Murdoch's BSkyB and 
Ted Turner's TNT to beam pre- 
dominately American programs 
into homes. 

The proposal also would ap- 
ply quotas only to fiction and 
documentary programs, an at- 
tack at stations that meet cur- 
rent quotas largely through talk 
shows and other cheap enter- 

See TV, Page 10 


U.S.-China Rift 

Upsets Market 
In Hong Kong 


By Kevin Murphy 

International Herald Tribune 

HONG KONG — Fears that 
a trade war between Beijing and 
Washington might be inevitable 
because of tense domestic poli- 
tics in the two capitals helped 
drive Hong Kong stocks sharp- 
ly lower Tuesday. 

Past trade disputes between 
China and the United States 
have generally opened with 
maximum drama only to end. 
several deadlines and minor 
concessions later, with few ca- 
sualties on either side. 

But business executives and 
analysts here said they feared the 
dispute over protection of intel- 
lectual property rights in China 
could end on a more damaging 
note: For that, they blamed the 
timing of tbe dispute more than 
the issues involved. 

“I don’t think the issues are 
insurmountable,” said John 
Kamm, a Hong Kong-based 
consultant on China business 
who also lobbies for human 
rights. “But a number of 
changes in the political climate 
wall make it harder to resolve 
than previous disputes.” 

The benchmark Hang Seng 
Index fell 4.24 percent Tuesday, 
closing at 7,844.14, in its first 
day of trading in 1995 as inves- 
tors assessed Washington's 
threat to impose punitive tariffs 
on $2.8 billion of Chinese ex- 
ports and Beijing’s likely re- 
sponse — sanctions on U.S. 
goods and obstacles to Ameri- 
can investment 

On tbe Shanghai exchange, 
stocks open to foreign invest- 
ment fell 1.4 percent Tuesday, 
as no si gns emerged of an end to 
the impasse. 

Washington is preparing to 
penalize Chinese exports start- 
ing Feb. 4 over the pirating of 
American entertainment and 
computer software and other 
intellectual property that it esti- 


mates costs American compa- 
nies nearly SI billion in sales 
annually. 

In addition. Trade Represen- 
tative Mickey Kantor said Sat- 
urday that the United States 
would judge China’s applica- 
tion to join the World Trade 
Organization on the basis of its 
performance in protecting in- 
tellectual property rights and 
demanded an immediate crack- 
down on 29 compact-disk fac- 

See TRADE, Page 11 


Chemical Bank 
Takes Big Loss 
On Peso Trade 

Compiled br Our Staff From Dispatches 

NEW YORK — Chemical 
Banking Corp. said Tuesday 
that unauthorized bets on the 
Mexican peso by one employee 
caused losses of $70 million be- 
fore taxes in the fourth quarter. 

It said the transactions were 
undertaken by an employee in 
New York who took positions 
in the peso in violation of au- 
thorized risk limits and then 
concealed the positions. 

Chemical said the losses, 
which will amount to $40 mil- 
lion after taxes, were sustained 
when the value of the peso fell 
sharply in late December. The 
bank said the positions have 
since been brought within au- 
thorized risk limits and that 
while an investigation is under 
way, il did not expect any fur- 
ther impact on its bottom line. 

A spokesman said the losing 
trades were simple bets on the 
future price of the peso and did 
not involve derivative contracts 
that would have multiplied 
losses. 

Chemical expects to release 
fourth-quarter result on Jan. 
17. (Bloomberg. Reuters) 
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MEDIA MARKETS 


China Keeps a Lid on Foreign Media 


By Laura Dodge 

Bloomberg Business News 

H ONG KONG — Since the 
Chinese government hinted 
two years ago that it would 
begin allowing foreign publi- 
cations into the country on a joint-ven- 
ture basis, foreign media have been hun- 
grily eyeing China's vast market, and 
sometimes even cutting deals. 

But recent events have dashed their 
hopes. C hina has begun clamping down 
on the incipient expansion of foreign 
press. 

Amid a deluge erf 1 applications to pub- 
lish and set up media joint ventures. 
China appears to be backing away from 
its policy on opening its media markets. 

Most 'recently, the Guangdong News 
and Publications Administration or- 
dered “Modern Mankind,” a daily in 
Guangzhou, to cease publication. “Mod- 
em Mankind” is partly owned by CIM 
Co. the Hong Kong-based company that 
also controls Ming Pao Enterprise Corp., 
the newspaper concern. 

Chen Yingming, an official at the for- 
eign cooperation department of the State 
Press and Publications Bureau, said for- 
eign publishers were only allowed to en- 
ter the Chinese market in joint ventures 
with Chinese publishing houses. 

He said the few magazine publishing 
joint ventures that have been set up in 
China had required special approval 
from his bureau. 

“Newspapers are more sensitive, so 
until now joint ventures in this area have 
not been allowed,” Mr. Chen said. “If it 


is allowed then a new regulation will be 
issued. There needs to be a process." 

He said he was not familiar with the 
Hong Kong publishing ventures and the 
official concerned was out on business. 

Walt Disney Co.’sjoint-venture maga- 
zine “Mickey Mouse," set up with the 
publishing house of China’s postal ser- 
vice. was approved in 1993 after three 

r We will publish mainl y 
business-economic news. 
It’s already understood 
you can’t print the news 
freely.’ 

SaDy Aw Sira, chairman of Sing 
Tao Ltd. 

years of talks. A executive involved with 
the venture said characters like Donald 
Duck’s Uncle Scrooge, who bathes in 
gold coins, were censored out to avoid 
offending socialist sensibilities. 

According to media sources in Hong 
Kong, the deluge of applications for joint- 
venture and independent media publica- 
tions in China has caused the central 
government to reconsider its policy on 
allowing media to expand in China. 

“It’s always going to be that way. You 
don’t know what kind of approval it will 
take to break through,” said Donald 
Keyset - , a media analyst at Baring Securi- 
ties (Hong Kong) Ltd. 


“Based on the amount of people pub- 
lishing now. I’d say there have been a lot 
of hints and promises. But nobody’s ac- 
tually gotten anything up and running,” 
Mr. Keyser said. 

Several media companies have put 
their China expansion plans on hold, 
awaiting central and provincial govern- 
ment approvaL 

Sing Tao Holdings, the publisher of 
the Chinese- language Sing Tao Daily 
and the English-language Hongkong 
Standard, had plans for a joint venture in 
Shenzhen to publish a daily newspaper, 
the Shengang Economic Tunes. The orig- 
inal agreement was signed in November 
1993, but Chinese authorities have 
stalled the deal and Sing Tao is still 
waiting for approval. 

“You have to go at China's speed." 
said Sally Aw Sian, chairman of Sing Tao 
Ltd. “We were granted approval six 
months ago, but we have to rearrange the 
details of the joint venture in view of the 
change of the government's policy to- 
wards the media. 

“We will publish mainly business-eco- 
nomic news. It’s already understood you 
can’t print the news freely." 

She said she thought China’s decision 
to delay Sing Tao’s joint venture was a 
result of its unclear position on what 
kind of foreign publications to allow in. 

“Good luck to them,” said David 
Armstrong, chief editor at the South Chi- 
na Morning Post “With so many prob- 
lems for circulation in China. I wonder 
about the value of a joint venture. It's 
less than an ideal solution." 
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Our Philosophy of Banking 
Goes Back 4,000 Years. 



I t was the ancient rraders 
who first established many 
of today's banking prac- 
tices. They accepted funds 
for safekeeping. Bartered 
goods for services. And 
extended credit. It was a 
business based on trust, and 
a handshake contract was 
binding. 

The world has changed 
immeasurably since then, 
but Republic National Bank 


still holds to the principles 
established nearly four mil- 
lennia ago. 

We believe in the primacy 
of personal relationships, the 
importance of trust and the 
protection of depositors’ 
funds. This emphasis has 
made us one of the world’s 
leading private banks. 

We’re part of a global 
group with more than US$5 
billion in capital and more 


than US$50 billion in assets. 
These assets continue to 
grow substantially, a 
testament to the group’s 
strong balance sheet, risk- 
averse orientation and 
century-old heritage. 

Though cuneiform tablets 
have given way to modem 
computers, the timeless qual- 
ities of safety, service and 
personal integrity will always 
be at the heart of our bank. 


| Republic National Bank” 


A Safra Bank 
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MARKET DIARY 

Rate Jitters Sap 
1995 Stock Debut 


INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 4, 1995 


BUuxnberg Bu i*nt*w Nen 

NEW YORK — Stocks were 
mired on the first iradina day of 
.,it new year on Tuesday as ris- 
ir.g interest rates hurt shares or 
i uainesses that are closely tied to 
swings in the economy. 

The Dow Jones industrial av- 
erage rose 4.04 points, to 
3.338.48. as 14 of its 30 slocks 
gained. 

•‘We enter 1995 with a con- 
tinued case of inflation and in- 

U-S. Stocks ~~ 

teres t- rate jitters, and there’s no 
indication that the Federal Re- 
serve is going to ease off," said 
Alan Ackerman, market analyst 
at Reich & Co. "The higher ihe 
Fed raises rates, the weaker the 
market is likely to be.” 

Almost 12 stocks fell in price 
for every 1 1 that advanced on 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
where volume was 262.12 mil- 
lion shares, up from 256.3 mil- 
lion on Friday. The market was 
dosed Monday for the New 
Year’s holiday. 

Government bond yields rose 
for a fourth day amid the con- 
cerns about inflation. The yield 
on the benchmark 30-year 
Treasury bond rose to 7.92 per- 
cent from 7.88 percent on Fri- 


Mate-Rise Expectations 
Send the Dollar Higher 


I'liwihf In Our Staff From Dispatches 

NEW YORK. — The dollar 
rose on Tuesday as inflationary 
•igns in the United States ce- 
mented perceptions that the 
Federal Reserve Board would 
raise interest rates at the end of 
January - . 

The prices-paid component of 
the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Management's index for 

Foreign Exchange 

Deeemberjumped to the highest 
level since March 1980, suggest- 
ing increasing inflation. The 
jump in that component of the 
report overshadowed a drop in 
the group’s overall index, which 
indicated a slowdown in manu- 
facturing activity. 

The dollar rose to 1.5570 
Deutsche marks from 1.5495 on 
Friday. The world’s three major 
currency markets — New York. 
London and Tokyo — were 
closed Monday. 

The dollar rose to 100.665 
yen from 99.75 on Friday. The 
O.S. currency also advanced to 
5.3670 French francs from 
5.3370 on Fridav and to 1.3148 


Swiss francs from 1.3090. The 
pound fell to $1.5630 from 
1.5665. 

“Inflationary pressures are 
going to be clearly on the rise in 
1 995. and 1 expect the Fed to be 
fairly aggressive." said Michael 
Rosenberg, vice president for 
international research at Mer- 
rill Lynch & Co. 

Another report pointing to a 
need for lighter credit came 
from a weekly private survey on 
U.S. chain store sales, which 
showed a 3.0 percent jump in 
the last week of December from 
November. 

The Fed’s policy-making 
Open Market Committee meets 
on Jan. 31, and many traders 
and analysts said they expected 
a rate rise to result from that 
meeting. 

But the dollar’s advance on 
that sentiment was checked by 
3 drop in U.S. Treasury bond 
prices, which fell on the infla- 
tion signals. Bond prices are of- 
ten seen as an indicator of for- 
eign demand for dollar- 
denominaied assets, so lower 
bond prices tend to weigh down 
the dollar. {Reuters 

Bloomberg, Knight- Ridder) 


Wo Auoentad Pish 


The Dow 


Dally dosings of the 

Dow Jones industrial average 

4000 


day, as the price slid 14/32 
point, to 95 7/32. 

The gain in the Dow indus- 
trials was fueled largely by 
Sears, which climbed 1% to 47^ 
amid optimism about its Christ- 
mas sales. 

Kodak rose Vz to 48W after 
the film maker closed the $1.55 
billion sale of its household 
products unit to Britain’s Reck- 
itt & Colman and said it was in 
talks to sell as much as $75 
million worth of photocopiers 
to IBM. 

WooJwonh rose 34 to 1534 af- 
ter Byron Wien, Morgan Stan- 
ley’s director of U.S. portfolio 
strategy, named the retail chain 
one of four “surprise picks to 
do well" in 1995. 

3Com dropped 1 15/16 to 
49% after the computer 
networking company was low- 
ered to outperform from buy at 
Lehman Brothers. 

Nordstrom slumped 1!« to 
4034 after Merrill Lynch said 
December retail sales were like- 
ly to be weaker than expected 
when released on Thursday. 

American depositary receipts 
issued by Mexican companies’ 
slumped along with the peso. 
Telefonos de Mexico fell 2% to 
38% and the Emerging Mexico 
Fund fell 1 U to 1 1 Vt. 
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BRENT CRUDE OIL UP El 

UA dollars Per bone Hot* UT »•»■"* 
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TV : European Debate on Restricting Programming Goes Down to the Wire 


Continued from Page 9 
tainmeni while buying lots of 
American films and dramas. 

The proposal is political dy- 
namite. pitting France and its 
desire to protect and promote 
its entertainment culture 
against Germany and Britain, 
which are ideologically opposed 
to quotas and see them as an 
ineffective way of enabling Eu- 
rope’s programming industry to 
compete with Hollywood. 

France, which has just taken 


over the EU presidency for six 
months, is pushing hard for the 
commission to proceed with the 
proposal on Wednesday. Fail- 
ure to do so could delay the 
plan for months while the com- 
mission passes from the leader- 
ship of Jacques Dclors, a strong 
backer of quotas, to Jacques 
Santer. who has yet to define his. 
position on the issue. 

Opposition to the proposal is 
led by the commissioner for in- 
dustry, Martin Bangemann. 


who has said that making quo- 
tas mandatory would frighten 
away the investment Europe’s 
TV programmers and filmmak- 
ers need to become competitive. 

Mr. Bangemann also Tears 
that a change in rules could spoil 
a planned diseassion of the glob- 
al information superhighway by 
the Group of Seven industrial 
countries, set for next month 
here. The meeting will be aimed 
at ensuring that Europe, Ameri- 


ca and Japan remain open to 
each other, aides said. 

While American program- 
mers have long opposed the pro- 
posal, European companies have 
joined the battle in recent weeks. 

Commission sources said 
Tuesday that the proposal ap- 
peared to have the backing of 
eight commissioners, with six 
opposed and six undecided. A 
key unknown was the stance of 
the three commissioners from 
Austria. Sweden and Finland. 


U.S. /AT THE CLOSE 

Judge Refuses to Block Virgin Suit 

NEW YORK (AP)— A U.S. judge revealed Tuesday she refused 
. block a suit by Virgin Atlantic Airways that claims British 
Always nwnopoUzcs routes between Britain and the United Stal£ 
US. District Judge Miriam Goldman Cedarbaurn rqecied 
British Airwavs’s argument that does not belong in U 5. courts. 
She said it was right to try the case in the United States to part 
because the lawsuit claims violation of UJ>. laws. 

Virgin has been battling British Airways in the courts for years. 
A year ago. BA paid $4 million to settle Virgin s claims that the 
company did sloppy or slow maintenance work on its aircraft. 

U.S. Factories Post Slower Growth 

NEW YORK {Combined Dispatches) — American manufac- 
turing grew less strongly in December than in the previous month, 
indica ting that general economic expansion .is slowing, according 
to a widely followed survey of manufacturers released Tuesday. 
Price data from the same organization indicated that inflationary 
pressures may be increasing. . • 

The National Association of Purchasing Management said its 
index of manufacturing growth fell to 57.8 percent in December 
from 61.2 percent in November. An index reading above 50 
percent indicates an expansion of activity at U.S. factories... 

The association's price index, considered by sortie a gauge, of 
inflation, rose to 83 percent in December, its highest level since 
March 1980, from 77.9 percent in November. (AP. Bloomberg ) 

Tandy Corp. to Close 213 Stores 

DALLAS (AP) — Tandy Corp. said Tuesday it would close 213 
Video Concepts and McDuff stores as it continues a two-year 
process to sharpen its focus on the Radio Shack, Computer City 
and Incredible Universe chains. 

Between 1,000 and 1,400 workers will lose their jobs. The 
company w £Q take an $86 million charge against earnings for costs 
related to the dosings- 

Kerkorian Raises Chrysler Stake 

HIGHLAND PARK, Michigan {AP) — Kirk Kerkorian. 
Chrysler Corp.’s largest shareholder, has bought 4 million new 
shares, increasing his stake to 10. 16 percent, a spokesman for Mr. 
Kerkorian said Tuesday. 

He increased his Chrysler stock bolding to 36 million shores 
from 32 million. He bought the additional stock from Dec. 19 to 
Dec. 30, paying between 5184 million and $200 million. In mid- 
afternoon trading, Chiysler stock rose 50 cents, to $49.50, valuing 
Mr. Kerkorian's total slake at $1.78 billion. 

Mr. Kerkorian said in November that Chrysler' s shares were 
undervalued and demanded that the company raise its dividend. 
He also owns 76 percent of MGM Grand Inc., which operates the 
5,000-room MGM Grand Hotel and theme park in Las Vegas. 

• MGM Grand Inc. said it had sold its money-losing MGM 
Grand Air luxury airline to American International Inc., an air 
cargo company based in Ypsilanti, Michigan. The purchase price 
was not disclosed fKnighi-Ridder) 

First Union to Acquire Florida Bank 

CHARLOTTE North Carolina (Bloomberg) — First Union 
Corp. said Tuesday it had agreed to buy Coral Gables Fedcorp 
Inc. for about $531 million in cash. 

The acquisition. First Union’s second in less than a month, will 
add 34 offices and $2.5 billion in assets to First Union’s branch 
network in southeast and central Florida. 

For the Record 

Scott Paper Co. said it agreed to sell its U.S. health-care 
business to its partner Molrilycke AB of Sweden for S68 million. 

(Knight- Ridderl 

Weekend Box Office 

The Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — “Dumb and Dumber” dominated the U. S. 
box office again with a gross of $15.5 million over the weekend. 
Following are the top 10 moneymakers, based on Friday ticket 
sales and estimated sales for Saturday and Sunday. 
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In Germany 
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— Alcatel 
SEL AG, the struggling Ger- 
man unit of . Alcatel AJsthom 
SA, announced Tuesday the de- 
parture of its top two executives 
aad a -Strea m l inin g of its man- 
agement structure. 

The company said that Ger- 
hard Zddler, 58. its chief execu- 
tive, would go into retirement by 
mutual consent. Hans- Ulrich 
SchrOder, 51, the deputy chief 
executive, will do the same. 

Peter Landsberg, who has 
been head of the comm uni ca- 
tions-netwoiks division, will join 
the management board to serve 
as its “speaker,” effectively be- 
coming the new chief executive. 

To eliminate a layer of man- 
agement, the company said it 
would appoint the heads of oth- 
er operating divisions to the 
management board. 

The company said the aim of 
the changes, which were ap- 
proved by the supervisory board, 
was “efficient execution of the 
restructuring program, the goal 
of which is a quick and signifi- 


cant improvement in earnings.” 

Competition in telecom 
munications equipment ha: 
presured Alcatel. In November 
the German unitsaid it woulc 
dose plants at Mannheim ant 
« and cut a total o: 
5j300 jobs by the end of 1905 
Thosejobcuts would reduce ih< 
company’s work force bv near]’ 
a quarter, to around 1 6*000. ' 

The company said at the tim< 
that the downsizing effort! 
would reduce costs bv 400 mil 
lion Deutsche marks t$257 mil. 
bon) a year and allow it to re 
turn to profitability by 1 996. 

When he announced the re. 
structuring program in Novem- 
ber, Mr. Zeidler said Alcaic 
SEL was “losing about 1 mil- 
Uon DM a day.” The Germar 
unit accounts for about a fifth 
of Alcatel AJs thorn's telecom- 
munications sales. 

On Monday, GEC Alsthom, 
Alcatel’s joint venture with 
General Electric Co. of Britain, 
said its president. Jean- Pierre 
Desgeorges had resigned. It did 
not say why. (Bloomberg, AP) 


British Telecom Cuts Rates 
For Trans-Atlantic Calls 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

LONDON — British Tele- 
communications PLC will cut 
long-distance telephone rates to 
the United States and Canada 
by about 20 percent in Febru- 
ary, die company said Tuesday. 

A three- minute call between 
6 P.M. and 8 P.M. will cost 
£1.14 ($1.78), compared with 
the current rate of £1.44, while a 
call of the same length during 
the day will cost £1.19, down 
from £1.53 now. 

The reductions are part of a 
£400 million package of pace 
cuts agreed to last year between 
the company and a government 
regulatory agency. 

But British Telecom plans to 
offset the loss in revenue from 


probably hurt British Telecom’s 
rival, Mercury Co mmunic ations 
Lid, more than BT itself. 

“The impact an Mercury will 
be much more dramatic than on 
BT because BT is able to target 
price cuts where they feel most 
competition,” said Martin 
Mabbutt, an analyst at James 
Capei & Co. 

A Mercury spokesman said 
the company also planned to 
lower its trans-Atlantic rates. 
The company’s annual revenue 
from trans-Atlantic calls is 
about £70 million, and Mr. 
Mabbutt estimated that a 20 per- 
cent rate cut would wipe about 
£14 rniTKon from that figure. 

Mr. Mabbutt said Bntish Tel- 


ecom’s trans-Atlantic call reve- 
long-distance calling by noting true amounted to about £200 
fixed charges to customers with nnBion, and the rale cuts would 
telephone Uncs by 4.6 percent, lower that amount by about £40 
Analysts said the moves would million. (Bloomberg, A P) 


A Soviet-Era Hangover 

Wismut Cleans Up After Former Self 


By Brandon Mitchener 

International Herald Tribune 

SCHLEMA, Germany — When silver min- 
ers first unearthed a certain hard, black rock 
beneath the Erzgebirge mountain range here 
centuries ago. they called it “Pechblende,” or 
bad luck, because they did not know what to 
do with iL 

The rock’s radioactivity was not discovered 
until early this century, and was originally a 
source of prosperity as legions of sick and 
elderly flocked to this small town’s famous 
radium baths, which it claimed were the 
strongest in the world and possessed the pow- 
er to heal, 

After World War II the rock — uranium — 
became a mixed blessing as the Soviet Union, 
which occupied this part of Eastern Germany, 
declared the town off-limits and proceeded to 
(urn it into a dump site for what would become 
the third-largest uranium mine in the world. 

Today, Schfema is one of Europe’s largest 
and most expensive environmental-cleanup 
siles and a monument to the lasting damage 
done in the name of socialist self-sufficiency. 

While the Treuhand privatization agency 
has finished selling off or shutting down East 
German state-run enterprises, Wismut 
GmbH, the successor to the Soviet-era minin g 
company that ran Schlema like a company 
town, expects the clean-up to keep as many as 

3.000 people employed beyond the year 2,000. 
“The mining here was the most intense in 

the world,” Manfred Hagen, Wismut’s tech- 
nical director, said in an interview. He said it 
would lake 10 to 15 years and 13 billion 
Deutsche marks f$8.4 billion) to “begin to 
repair” the damage. 

From 1946 until 1990, when it was shut, 
down, the old Wismut literally moved moun- 
tains in its search for uranium. The average 
concentration of ur anium in the local rock 
was less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 

Unlike most major mines, which operate in 
unpopulated areas, Wismut ran five mines 
with 56 working shafts in an area inhabited by 

100.000 people. Its facilities still occupy 37 
square kilometers (14.8 square miles) and its 
dlimps HU 48 hills and 14 ponds spread over 
two slates. 

“Wismut is an example of the uncontrolled 
exploitation of people, the landscape and the 
environment," said Kurt Biedenkopf, the pre- 
mier or Saxony. His wife Ingrid chairs a 
committee to rebuild the town's famous spas. 

'Hie site of Wismut's greatest environmen- 
tal impact, Schlema sits atop 50 million cubic 
meters of caves. Its sister village, Obersch- 
iema. the original spa zone, disappeared when 
the ground suddenly sank 6 meters. 

The first signs of cleanup in Schlema are 
admittedly cosmetic. Four forbidding min e 
shafts on a hill above the town’s main road 
have been removed and replaced by walking 
paths. The valley’s river, long since paved 
over, is scheduled to be restored. Konrad 
Barth, Schlema’s mayor, is scraping together 
funds for a new spa house. 


But the real cleanup, according to Mr. 
Hagen, a former state environment ministry 
official in Hesse, is yet to come. 

Wismut has spent about 3 billion DM over 
the past four years just assessing the damage. 
The company has only just begun the slow, 
costly process of cleaning it up. Mr. Hagen 
said. Some 300 individual cleanup measures 
await regulatory approval, including dam- 
ming and flooding tunnels, filtering waste 
ponds and removing radioactive rubble. 

“We must clean until the danger is gone,” 
he said, while admitting that “danger" is a 
relative term. 

It is difficult to test for and eliminate radio- 
activity in an area considered naturally radio- 


The positive side to the 
environmental damage is that 
new techniques and 
technology are being 
developed to dean it up. 


active. Once, Mr. Hagen said, workers moved 
a massive dump heap only to expose a natural 
bed of granite that was more radioactive than 
the heap they had moved. 

But Winfned Meyer, a local representative 
of Germany^ federal radiation authority, 
said radioactivity at some Wismut dump sites 
was as much as five times what is considered 
“normal” under German law. 

“If we were talking about a truckload of 
waste, there would be no problem, but the 
volumes here represent a considerable radio- 
active potential,” he said, “What's most im- 
portant is the proximity to the population.” 

The positive side to Lhe region's environ- 
mental damage is that new techniques and 
technology are bring developed to clean it up. 

Wismut has developed methods to diag- 
nose damage, filter waste ponds and seal off 
problem areas. Several of them are considered 
to be marketable. 

About 400 of Wismut's best engineers have 
set up an environmental consulting company 
in the nearby town of Chemnitz. 

Schlema, meanwhile, has developed a way 
to create artificial topsoil out of organic 
waste, sawdust and sewage. 

“If you look around Eastern Germany 
you'll see a lot of things that are in urgent 
need of cleaning up,” Mr. Hagen said of 
Wismut. “We hope the skills and know-how 
we acquire here can be put to use elsewhere.” 

Germany’s Federal Environment Ministry 
estimates that the number of jobs directly or 
indirectly related to environmental protection 
will almost double by the year 2000, to 
786,000 in Western Germany and 336,000 in 
Eastern Germany. That would mean one in 
every 40 jobs in the West and one in every 20 
jobs in the East. 


Italiano 
Seeks Allies 
In Bid lor 


Romagnolo 

Bloomberg Business News 


MILAN — Credito Italiano 
SpA said it would announce 
Wednesday whether it could af- 
ford to raise its bid for Credito 
Romagnolo SpA in order to top 
an offer by a rival group of banks. 

A Credito Italiano spokes- 
man said the bank’s manage- 
ment was “working on deter- 
mining whether we have the 
financing and the allies to back 
another offer.” 

Cassa di Rispannio delie 
Province Lombards, known as 
Cariplo, and two partners have 
offered 21,500 lire ($13) per 
share for 70 percent of Credito 
Romagnolo’s shares, for a total 
of 3.29 trillion lire. 

Credito i talian o had offered 
to buy up to 65 percent of Cre- 
dito Romagnolo for 20,000 lire 
a share, or a total of 2.8 trillion 
lire. The deal would create Ita- 
ly’s second-largest bank. 

Analysts speculated Tuesday 
that Credito Italiano would 
raise its bid by offering the 
same price per share as Cariplo, 
but for a larger portion of Ro- 
magnolo’s capital. 

Analysts speculated that Al- 
lianz AG Holding, Europe's 
largest insurance company and 
a minority shareholder in Cre- 
dito Italiano, would be a likely 
partner in a higher bid. 

Credito Romagnolo’s share 
price surged to an all-time high 
of 19,340 lire Tuesday on ru- 
mors that Credito Italiano 
would raise its offer. 

Credito Italiano’s shares rose 
41 lire Tuesday, to 1,749 lire. 
Analysis said the rise reflected 
the markets’ desire to see Cre- 
dito Italiano win. 

Cariplo, Italy’s hugest savings 
bank, is not publicly traded. 

Analysts said Credito Ita- 
liano’s chances of success hinge 
on how a little-used Italian 
takeover law is interpreted by 
the courts governing securities 
trading in Italy. 

The law, passed in 1992, says 
each competing bid must be 5 
percent higher than the previ- 
ous one, but it is not dear 
whether the law refers to the 
price per share or the total 
amount of the bid. 

Cariplo’s offer starts Jan. 11 
and ends Feb. 3. 
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Very briefly: 


• Banco Central Hjspanoamericano SA, a major Spanish commer- 
cial bank, will sell its European financial services unit. CFH 
Leasing International, to AT&T Capital Corp. 

• Belgium's snnnfil deficit for 1994 fell to 313.1 billion Belgian 
francs ($9.8 billion), or 5.3 percent of gross domestic product, 
down from 6.7 percent in 1993. 

• France's car market grew by 14.6 percent in 1994. to 1.97 million 
units, as sales in the last month of the year rose 20.7 percent, to 
174,842, from the year-earlier month. 

■ Swiss Bank Corp. said it established a capital markets unit 
named SBC Capital Markets Inc. in New York. 

• Rwanda’s government began issuing new currency notes, hopin'* 
to render useless notes that were looted from its central bank 
when the previous government fled. 

• Siecor Coqjk, controlled by Siemens AG of Germany and 

Coming Inc. of the United States, acquired a business making 
components for cables from Lhe Canadian company Northern 
Telecom Ltd. Reuters. AFX. Bloomberg, A P. A FP 


West German Industry Slows 


Bloomberg Business News 

BONN — Industrial produc- 
tion in Western Germany fell a 
preliminary 0.1 percent in No- 
vember from October but was 
up 5.5 percent from a year earli- 
er, the Economics Ministry said 
Monday. 

Analysts had forecast a 0.5 
percent increase for November, 
according to a survey conduct- 
ed by MMS International. 

The ministry revised earlier 
figures to show that output rose 


1 percent in October, compared 
with the original estimate of a 
1,6 percent rise. That left out- 
put in October up 4.7 percent 
from a year earlier. 

The ministry said the No- 
vember figure was likely to be 
revised upward by 0.6 percent- 
age point 

Separately, the Ifo Institute 
for Economic Research said the 
West German economy could 
grow at an annual rate of 15 
percent between now and 1999. 
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TRADE: Hong Kong Shares Hit 


Continued from Page 9 
tones in southern China sus- 
pected of wholesale piracy. 

Beijing, meanwhile, is still bit- 
ter at the United States for lead- 
ing opposition to its joining the 
new trade organization on con- 
cessional terms and refuses to 
bend to Washington’s demands. 

Traditionally, China refuses 
to meet specific demands in in- 
ternational negotiations but 
still manages to find common 
ground without appearing to 
make major concessions- But in 
this case, analysts said, Wash- 
ington’s' list of detailed de- 
mands leaves China with little 
“wiggle room” and might serve 
only to harden its stance. 

“China is already respond- 
ing," said one Hong Kong-based 
agent who sells American-made 
movies and television programs 
to Chinese distributors. 

“Negotiations between Chi- 
nese buyers and American agents 
have been halted by orders from 
Beijing, and my Chinese contacts 
are cflhmg me in a panic to find 
them European shows to replace 
the American programs,” said the 
agent, who represents a major 
U.S. media concent 

Beijing’s apparent refusal to 
accept Washington's demands is 
rooted in two developments in 
China, analysts said: the struggle 
to succeed Lbe ailing senior lead- 
er Deng Xiaoping, which makes 
other top officials unwilling to 
go on record as favoring conces- 
sions to foreigners in such con- 
troversial negotiations; and Beij- 
ing’s increasing difficulty in 
controlling state-owned enter- 


prises and provincial business 
empires headed by other power- 
ful political figures or families. 

In Washington, however, 
Beijing can no longer expect the 
kind of political and business 
support that has enabled it 
maintain its most-favored-na- 
tion trade status despite repeat- 
ed congressional attempts to re- 
peal it in recent years. 

Although the new Republi- 
can-led Congress is unlikely to 
support moves to strip conces- 
sions from China over human- 
rights concerns alone, analysts 
said, an unwillingness to open 
its markets to U.S. imports or to 
enforce intellectual property 
rights would be a serious of- 
fense in Republican eyes. 

Two other facts also make it 
unlikely that President Bill 
Clinton will feel a need to ease 
up on China in the next few 
months: Beijing’s trade surplus 
with the United States is likely 
to hit $30 billion for 1994; and 
his resistance to China’s unsuc- 
cessful bid to join the WTO as a 
founding member this year was 
one of the few of Mr. Clinton’s 



“If the U.S. imposes punitive 
tariffs and China responds, 
there will be no winne rs at all, 
even among those companies 
suffering from copyright pira- 
cy,” said Frank Martin of the 
American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Hong Kong — who 
said he believed the damage the 
dispute could do would force 
bom sides to reach an eventual 
accommodation. 
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CHANGE: Watching Washington 


Continued from Page 9 
waste sites. It died in Congress 
last year. There is also the long- 
simmering debate over whether 
insurers should be subject to 
federal, rather than state, super- 
vision. 

Insurers, even more than 
most other businesses, also 
stand to gain from the far- 
reaching changes proposed to 
increase the difficultly of suing 
for damages since they are fre- 
quently the “deep pocket” of 
last resort in product-liability 
cases and other similar lawsuits. 

• The petrochemical indus- 
try and many heavy manufac- 
turers, while sharing the insur- 
ance industry’s interest in the 
fate of the Superfund, also will 
be looking for a more sympa- 
thetic handling of various pol- 
lution control laws that in in- 
dustry’s view impose an unfair 
burden on manufacturers. 

• Agribusiness fears the bud- 
get ax, which could finally chop 
away at a lot of Depression-era 
farm programs. Still, the indus- 
try has well-placed allies among 
the newly powerful Republi- 
cans, from Thomas J. Bliley Jr„ 
a Virginia tobacco-belt loyalist 


who will head the House Com- 
merce Committee, to Lauch 
Faircloth, a senator from North 
Carolina who is a wealthy hog 
farmer friendly to the pork in- 
dustry. 

• Consumer-products com- 
panies are generally optimistic 
about the change in leadership, 
especially cigarette manufac- 
turers, which endured last 
year’s congressional hearings 
on the health risks of tobacco. 

The new commitment to re- 
ducing the burden of regulation 
also may help consumer prod- 
ucts companies resolve trouble- 
some conflicts between the la- 
beling and advertising rules of 
Lhe Federal Trade Commission 
and the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, executives said. 

Broadly speaking, many 
business leaders are hoping tha t 
agencies like the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administra- 
tion will be reined in by Lhe new 
Congress. They may be too op- 
timistic about thaL, but, at the 
very least, it will probably be 
much harder for agencies in the 
executive branch to impose new 
rules on business without a big 
fight in Congress. 
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Golden Handshakes 
* For Fired Workers 
At China State Firms 


BloomherR Busmen N * uj 

BEUING . — China, blaming 
a surge in the number of labor 
disputes last year on staff cuts 
at bloated slate companies, is 
awarding as _ much as a year’s 
pay to public employees wbo 
lose jobs, the official China 
Daily reported Tuesday. 

Hie program, which took ef- 
fect with the new year, will help 
speed China’s effort to reform 
its slate sector, said Ray Farris, 
senior economist at Crosby Se- 
curities, by easing the fear of 
social instability that has held 
back its efforts so far. 

Firings and disciplinary ac- 
tion were the main reason that 
labor disputes last year rose to 
20,000 from 12,000 in 1993. the 
China Daily said, quoting a re- 
port from the Ministry of La- 
bor. Other reasons included low 
wages and inadequate soda! in- 
surance, it said. 

The government estimates 
that one-fifth of the workers in 
its state sector are unneeded. 
But it wants to restrain factories 
from trimming jobs too quickly 
because it fears that tens of mil- 


lions of firings would lead to 
serious social unrest. 

The compensation plan and 
the rest of the labor law that 
took effect this year provide “a 
vital instrument' to protect the 
rights and interests of both em- 
ployees and employers." a Labor 
Ministry official. Fan Zhan- 
jtang, was quoted as saying 

The regulations entitle dis- 
missed workers who had held 
their jobs for a year to receive a 
month's salary, with compensa- 
tion rising according to length 
of service to a maximum of a 
year’s pay. the paper said. 

The law provides fines for 
companies that fail to comply, 
but squeezing compensation 
out of some of them will not be 
easy, analysts said. 

“Even now, most disputes 
happen because companies tell 
their workers. ‘We don’t have 
money to pay you: how can we 
pay you?* * said Trim' Leung, re- 
search consultant at the Hong 
Kong Confederation of Trade 
Unions. She said the 20,000 la- 
bor disputes in the report were 
the tip of the iceberg. 
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Go Forth and Diversify 

Monopoly No Longer the Game in China 


Keutrn 

BEIJING — Ccroils Plaza, a massive office 
and shopping complex scheduled for comple- 
tion later this year, has all the requirements 
for a gpod real estate investment: location, 
location and location. 

Sitting squarely in the main street of Beij- 
ing — a city starved for office space — the 
building is a five-minute drive from the capi- 
tal's main dly-centcr attraction. Tiananmen 
Square, and ii is close to the residential area 
favored by foreigners, its intended clientele. 

So far, the response from potential tenants 
has been encouraging. *Wc only started to 
advertise in the last few weeks, and response 
has been excellent." said Brian Siu, general 
manager of C.Y. Leung, sole leasing agent for 
Ceroils Plaza. 

Ceroils Plaza may represent tbe new face of 
state industry in China, where the govern- 
ment has been encouraging monopolies such 
as Ceroils to diversify into nonmonopoly 
businesses. 

Ceroils, which stands for China National 
Cereals Oil & Foodstuffs Import & Export 
Corp., was set up in the 1950s by the commu- 
nist government as a monopoly for the import 
and export of grain. The company owns a 
majority share in Ceroils Plaza along with its 
Hong Kong subsidiary. Top Glory Group, 
while the Kerry Group, also of Hong Kong, 
holds a minority stake. 

Ceroils also holds interests in palm oil 
plantations in Malaysia and Indonesia; hotels 
and edible oil processing plants in China, and 
real estate in the United Stales. 

“The aim is diversification, moving overseas 
and setting up a group." said Pang Xiuzhu, 
deputy general manager of Ceroils Plaza. 

One foreign trader said diversification is 
important to Ceroils and other state monopo- 


lies because of the risk that China will begin 
breaking up the state monopolies this year in 
an effort to open up its internal market. 
Market liberalization was an obstacle to 

China is expected to break 
up state monopolies in an 
effort to open its internal 
markets. 

China's joining the World Trade Organiza- 
tion. the successor to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, at the end of last year. 

The trader said Ceroils, which has profited 
hugely from its grain monopoly over the last 
four decades, continues to control trade in 
com, rice and wbeat, even though its grip is 
not as tight as it once was. 

“Even when another Chinese entity does 
the negotiation and agrees on the price and 
terms," he said. “Ceroils often has to do the 
paperwork and collect its commission.'* 
Ceroils Plaza comes on the market at a time 
when office and commercial space are at a 
p re mi mum in Beijing. The occupancy rate for 
premium office space is 99 percent, and rems 
have risen by 50 percent since 1994. 

Office space is so scarce that some compa- 
nies use hotel rooms as offices, and some 
hotels have convened their coffee shops into 
makeshift office space. 

Industry analysts expect Beijing's commer- 
cial floor-space shortage to continue until 
1997, when a flood of new space is expected 
to come on the market and drive prices down. 

Mr. Siu said he expected Ceroils Plaza to be 
fully leased by the time it is completed, at 
current prices of $60 to $90 per square meter 
l $646 to $969 per square fool) for offices, and 
$50 to $170 per square meter for retail space. 


Slow Start 
For Jardine 
At New Site 

Bloomberg Business Sm 

SINGAPORE - Jardine 
Matheson Holdings Ltd made a 
quiet debut on the Singapore 
stock exchange Tuesday after a 
historic departure from the 
Hong Kong market last week. 

The stock, which now trades 
in U.S. dollars, closed at $7.00 
on trading of 120.800 shares, 
compared with a close of 5525 
Hong Kong dollars (57.14) on 
SI 2,200 shares Friday. 

The trading company's in- 
vestment holdings unit. Jardine 
Strategic Holdings Ltd., dosed 
at S3.34 on volume of 389,500 
shares, up slightly from its 
Hong Kong close of 25.40 
(S3.28) on 334,800 shares. 

Jardine’s decision to move the 
trading base for its shares to Sin- 
gapore before Hong Kong re- 
verts to Chinese control in 1997 
was a boost to Singapore's goal 
of becoming a regional financial 
center. Many in Singapore's fi- 
nancial community, however, 
wonder whether there will be 
enough interest in, or awareness 
of, Jardine shares to create a real 
market for the stock. 

“1 think it’s unlikely we will 
see significant turnover in Jar- 
din e." said Richard Armstrong, 
managing director of Barclays 
de Zoete Wedd in Singapore.' 

The light trading in Jardine 
Matheson had been expected be- 
cause “the people who wanted to 
sell our shares would have sold 
before they moved them down to 
Singapore,” Neil McNamara, 
company secretary, said. 
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Exchange 
Kong Kong 

1995 1984 

Index 

Hang Seng 

less 

Tuesday 

Close 

7,844.14 

1994 

Prev. 

Close 

8,191.04 

19S6 

% 

Change 

-4.24 

Singapore 

Straits Times 

2£4&25 

.2^39.56 

-1-0.30 

Sydney 

Ail Ordinaries 

1304.90 

1^12,70 

■0.41 

Tokyo 

Nikkei 225 

Closed 

19,723.06 

- 

Kuala Lumpur 

Composite . 

969.70 

971,21 

-0.16 

Bangkok 

SET 

4 ,364.06 

1,380.09 

-0.44 

Seoul 

Composite Stock 

1,0115^ 

1.027.39 

-1.35 

Taipei 

Weighted Price 

Closed 

7.124.66 

- 

Manila 

PSE 

2J3B6J2B 

2,798.21 

+025 

Jakarta 

Stock Index 

472J38 

470.14 

+0.48 

New Zealand 

NZSE-4Q 

Closed 

1.914.24 

- 

Bombay 

National Index 

1,857.17 

1.880.77 

-0.19 


Sources: Reuters. AFP 
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Very briefly: 


• Acer Inc. of Taiwan said it planned a joint venture with Wipro 
Infotech Ltd. of India to sell computers and develop software. 

■ Britain called on Malaysia to relax banking and insurance rules 
so more British companies could enter its market, hut Malaysia 
said foreign companies already had a large presence. 

• South Korea’s trade deficit widened to 56.06 billion in 1 994 from 
51.56 billion on surging capital-goods and consumer imports. 

• Daewoo Corp. said it began work on a vehicle-assembly plant 
near Hanoi, part of a planned $1 billion of investment in Vietnam. 

• Vietnam Television has begun satellite broadcasts across Asia, 
and its international radio station has expanded its coverage to 
North America via a transmitter in Russia. 

• China-Taxwan indirect trade totaled an estimated $ 15 billion last 

year, the China Daily said. afp. Bioomhtrg. ap 
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OFFSHORE COMPANIES 

• IEADY MADE CO FULL ADMIN 

• TKADE DOCUMENTS AND L/C 
■ BAMUNG & ACCOUNTNG 

• CHINA BUSM&S S8MCS 

Conte* SMa Ha fat arewidfl 
terms & company brochure 
NAGS LTD, RoonWd, Afciai flazo. 
- 26 Grmvfle toad. Twn Shp Tsu, 
Ktiwfoon. Hong Kong 
T«l 852-27241223 rat 27224373 


INVEST NVETNAM 

Creation of the 1st Noubcd Center 
Using, Exceptional ste 
dODjOOO toanHs/ynr. licences end 
arthortootons seamed E q u ipmen t 
ixowled for 25,000 cfar£/year. 

Al oquaSC cctnitei + puh/mstauranl 


Exceptional lenefaffily. Coriad 
ACBriOft* far (33-7) 42 66 99 62 


wn soaErr of bnanobb 

FYtAumncf .awnbersty network for 
Moot Pimm Fiee ArMahd Report 
WZSZ mr FAX. 70+25T-506I IBA ' 


DELAWARE INCs, UCs 

Dad direct with Mmora ooert, tore 
money on USA company forfflafeon. 
Delaware tnc. or ULC, $350 USD. Fad. 
ratable, carnctate service e d IS 
slrttes. Fiee rax Cat or fate 
C otp Aw e t fc a Inc. 

1050 S. SMe Street Dept H 
Dam. DE 19901 
T*S0»36-5510 
Fax; 302-736-5620 


YOUR BUSINESS GATEWAY to North 
Africa/ AWeast Representation & join 
ventures: curtained cfrent servnu. 
Tefc 2Q2-3W-9C5 Foe 3624(27 USA 


Serviced Offices Directory 


Attention Bosress ThneBers 

LH.T. SERVICED OFFICES 
- WRECTORY EUROPE 
is pabSshad first 
Wedaesdayat each month 
KSP YOUR COPY FOR 
FUTURE NEEDS! 

WASHM8T0N OFTTCE Hare your 
awn Wadraoton aflke af a frorinn 
or noneel cwerheacb. Located efreriy 
an IMgfaigton* Dote IrierariiM 
Airport, vangfy of »wa priced to 
tneri your neeat, indudxig learirad. 
telephone, la^ telex, noil office 
■pace, psnonri karapert, proewe- 

471-j7K?W' 703471427"*? write 
P.a Boe. 1(731, Worfwifltan, DjC 
20W1 USA. 

YOUR OFFICE M PAHS 

to ready whn yov Mid U, 
ran far Dank ol bora. 

• Mjr fonefrand mooern office* 

ana coderenoe ixim la iwl by Ihe 
bora, day, mnrfh, etc— ’ 

• Your tactical or permanert base 

• piestne medng addresj. Al ieniK» 

BSE 

91. Fa SHtenare 75008 PW. 

Tel (1)4471 J&36. Fax (1J424&1540 

Yaar bwineB office In Bam 

1* heart a day - pin code protected 

VOICE & FAX MAL 

you can always be 1 eadiad. 
Addtiond bustasa sennas: ~ 
pad, unpmuie ateess end wafrngs. 
8SK, TOB 20080^ D-53138 Bom 
Foe +49 ZB 36 1674 

YOUR OffiCE IN STOCKHOLM & ST. 
PETH58URG. Begoriy tanehed of- 
fices and neefrig 100 ms. Phone ra- 
gmring 6 seaotorid services. TeL 
+46^905018 or free +464989008 

OOSSBDOtf ABES t RUC Your 
office in fiw heart of Germany 
PkawaATri. + 49-301-79900. 


YOUR MUNICH OFFICE 

dorado addm rad adremrahra 
jpedd support services 
firiy equipped offices 
Tek jjN]368<89, Fra (89)361 7W1 


YOU* OWE Bi 

DUSSHpORF 

Completely equipped office 
wMi hi service. Germany 
Tot (+<»2U » 1599 
.Iras 1+4*211-9 12(0 


VOCE AND FAXMAH. M B&GUM. 
. Be avioble 24 hra round tfn world I 
Qriy S33 /ikx CbnhSeninlty aaxon- 
teea. IQ 332-2232223, Fra 2l?l047 


YOUR AiwM-ft near Champs 
IS?, trace 195?) 5iwrfArtcu 
Pcre-Tel m (3594704 Fra (256 2835 


COY OFRCES DUB5BDORF 
M Service Bongo 
ABD GmbH -Fax +49 211 93 50 150 


MAKE IT BETTER M THE COMING 
YEAR! You can become Successful, wefl 
farafudioa weatahy and respected 
with ow help! It you ae looking for 
hire rad hghiy profitable nwatmatf 
pasdxfee*. tar utter ncricnal protects, 
hr ratable hndmg sources, for eari 
leri worldwide contiada, far any help 
you may need, please write hr free 
SonmAra to HSltd. POB 2«3, 
0+1291 Geneva 2 Depot or send a 
fax to (+41) 22-74 1 -DU®. We are 
areweimg oil enqueies. 


MUM/ NETWORKING 

THE BEST IS YET TO COME 
BE THE FIRST IN YOUR COUNTRY 

ANDERSON ft M2TNBSAB 
SWGa417, BOX 66, 1012 WF 
AMSTERDAM • NL 

FAX: 31-206387894 


OST0CH OWNERSW «ie after red 
meat + hide & feathers), lee us 
introduce you to the prem ajyi- 
mrestnent of the 90s. Buds are 
meed acd managed an o Tons 
ranch. Exodeni reruns expected Cat 
817. 5956909 USA 04 hoard Leave 
telephone and fax minAerv 


NEW RSt RUMG STATION Patented 
snib for the madbton on top d the 
ground. System ij moveable, erection 
vrthm B hours. Varan sues and op- 
bans. Contact: Quantum Eneroe 
Grammy. Fo* +49341-920215 


YOUR BUSRCSS M EUROPE rajWxv 

gud soiesnon w3 find ihe best con- 
tact* far you in Ewape. TeL Pons 
(33-1147 12 16 94 fra <7 12 17 0B 


OFFSHORE COMPARES JKK. 1/S 
□arch Street. Doughs, ble of Men 
TeL 1062*1 629529 Fmc 06241 679662. 


SSONG INVESTORS OR IfiNDBS 

hr Viube (Unde p rodu tfra or corv 
s>uOicti project. Fra 03 42 24 09 07 


INTERESTED M IMMEDIATE purchase. 
2nd hrad offset moeh u m Rohnd-2Dt- 
TOft Tel/Fax 972+626440 


OFFSHORE COMMUNES. For free 
brochure or odnee TeL London 
44 81 741 1274 Fax: *4 81 748 6558 


2nd TRAVa DOCUMSVTS Driving i- 
cences. GM. 2 Penkhoin, Votegorien, 
Athens 16671. Gteere. Fax 8962152 


OFFSHORE COMPAMB: JPCR. 1/5 
Church Street, Douglas, He of Mm 
TeL (0624) 629529 Fax. (0624) 629*61 


U.S.D-A. OSTRICH IMPORT FAOUTY 
in Manx. Florida Turnkey operabm 
Tel. 3056935110 Fax 3»254>40 US 


IMPORT/EXPORT 


GBVBIIC a GA BETTES, American 
blend tobacco, lowest paces, ptivata 
* ' ' avddble. FAX USA: 1 (305) 


BEAUTTHA. COSMETIC UNE for Liter- 
notand sdes. Send for catalog and 
pace fet FAX USA. 1 [3051 474-3866 


USED LEVI 501*S. 

»«. 

'6288749 USA. 


(hAyjnm 
Fa*. 503/6“ ' 


TELECOM. 


BXEKA 7BECOM 

Tat 33 9371 33 63 Fox 33 *3 71 44 65 

YOUR CAUS « FAXES 
Frans Spo il t, tfcdy, Ge rmrmy tnvmb 

ALL EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
VlfflH 25 % DISCOUNT 
Rest of the world up to 60 % 

Agents w el c ome 


LOWEST COST Frwootiond phone 
5erviee. Save a fortune ow load 
raws or coding conk AvaJabic 
oarkhnde. Cal US. 310-7B9-M66 
from fax 6 press Start for M wfa. 


MTBNATIONAL TBEPHONE 

Agw*/ users. ISX. orani 
& inceravav Globe r5 Tel 215-519- 
9700, Fax- 215-5258610 USA. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


maim BKnnB 
IKUvLfl LNWNttn 

metalurgy energy, tknds; ex pergnee 
fields: rwdecx power shttons, cement 
phot, gohmeahn fries, wx si ipse 
proposes commeroa representraon m 
Paris. Reply: A. Meimaralos. 108 rue 
de Soussate, 75017 Pore. Firaoe. 


INDIA 

Ernpean buunessmra we* e stab fc sh ed 
and connected in Infra can most you to 


reafise vow nxert' export plan 
EXtENETfe MW H 34 92 


Contad 


S AVE - NEW YORK (REE TUAUR) 

ra»LJ e? — „T,nMPhnrin C i--ra. 

•Wm iurmiati(J»i tu^r TRw joiykc* 

as. 5 76 5 Ave = 1103 NY NY 10036 
TeL 2I2-221-500Q, Fra; 212-22! 5958 


EMPIRE STATE HJAOING ADDRESS 
The most cbinguished address in USA. 
Mad. Phone. faT Td pl7| 7368072. 
Fax- (71 2J 5641135. 


YOUR OHKEM LONDON 

Bond Street - Mtd, Phone, For. Tetex 
Tet<4 71 4999192 For: 71 499 7517 


BUSINESS TRAVEL 


UNRESTRICTED l*t/iUSINESS 
travel Imperial Canada -travel con- 
suborns whose expertise has named 
amazing usengi for our WORLDWDE 
cbnnwle. Far free caaufionrxc 
TeL 514-341 -7227 fax: 514-3417998. 
E-Mai -rTSpWUSfCAJrtCGCLCA 


CONSULTANTS 


PROJECT REACTED? We verify end 
prwed Study, for de- 
tafc Fax: +49 030 811 4492 


imtructwe yaw 


M-COMPANY BIGUSH; Ametaan 
Bl Consukori oudlable Ewape. Asia 
Detah Fax Paris (33-11 43 2B 76 55 


COMMERCIAL 

PREMISES 


PARS 5H>- Large dwp/offioe for rent 
on rue Si Jaoqpes. 3 rooms on ground 
Boor + 2 rooms on la Hoar + 
cdt». TeL owner (1) 43 54 65 69. 


CAPITAL WANTED 


)ME part of o 
Trading Canpany? 
+ SUESTANTIAl 


COUUJ YOU BECOME 
successful Metals 
DIRECTORSHIP 
REMJhSAHON offered to wUable 
with ansfable capital d 
1.000 inn. Detail from M orihorn 
Servos. 19 Peri bad. Doughs. We 
of Man. 


CAPITAL AVAILABLE 


BLOCKH) FUNDS 

To Sapport Trading Ataxucls 

DRAFT5 

Isnied in Your Name 
Backed By Cash la Show 
AvedabStf of Rmde 

LOANS 

Auiwnl A By Mafaldili 
TrorUleColaleixd 

Afl Above Scrwfa 


CuiiUiiMhJ fru Mafor hnl 
Basin via KIT, efc- 

USA 

CAPITAL SUPPORT CORP. 
(714)757-1070 * Fra 757-1270 


Geneva Sw 
FSHNANOAL SUPPORT 5A 
(4122)9001400 ’ Fax 7388988 


CRHMT BROKERS Serious lands 
awaUsle to $10 MAon. Far Wales 
+31 20 638 7894 


International FINANCINGS 
AND CREDITS 
FUNDS AVAILABLE 

FOR 

All BUSW5S PROJECTS 
OR AGAINST 
BANK GARANTtK 
OR OTHH ACCffTAEf COUATKAL 

INTBENAIKMAL LEASMG 

FC* FtVANCBVG OF PURCHASE 
OF HEAVY INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 

Broker's lu nx mm xi guaremteed 

for any xdbrmahon 
Men ieun NLLP.ICBl md Cfe 
FMANOAL INsmunON 
Brussels - BS.GRIM 

Fax. 322 534 02 77 & 32 2 538 47 91 
IBS 20277 


PROJECT IMANCING 
VENTURE CAPITAL 

• Miraum USS 250000 

• hbMautmim 

• Term Loom 

• Equity France 

• Br tiers Protected 

ANGLO AMERICAN GROUP PLC 

Fax +44 924 201377 


IMMHXATE g UNUIMTD ** 

CopW table lot 
ALL busmen protects! 

MIN US S2 mL'na max. 

(717)397 7490 |U5. FAX) 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


VENTURE CAPITAL AVAILABLE for 
noble prqects worldwide Brokers 
Protected Fax: U5 3057546415 


FUNDM6 PROBLEMS ? 

Venture Cep to! - Equty Loan 
Red Eskfre ■ Bums 
Finanang - Long Term 
Calateiol Supported Guarantees 
Bailable guanrtees to secure funduig 
for noble prefects arranged bp 

BANCOR OF ASIA 

CraiBuiion i earned only upon Fundng 
Broker's Commotion rawed. 

Fax [63-2] 810-9284 
Tel- (63-2) 894-5358 
or 810-2570 


INTERNATIONAL FUNDfrJG 

D & B Rated Company. 

30 Years m Blaines. 

FINANCING 
• Venture Capital 
■ Buraen loons 

• New Project Rnanong 

• Commercial Real Estate 
• No Advance Fees 

aCC FUNDMG GROUP 
raL 4Q7-394-3901 
FAX: 407-394-4568 USA 


FINANCING AVAILABLE 

WORLDWIDE 

Alt COMMERCIAL PROJECTS 

NO FEES 

NATIONAL BUSME5S 

REPORTING BUREAU 

Teh 212-702-4871 Fax.- 212867-5127 


FINANCIAL GUARANTEES. We 
powde Insurance Guwor e ee s as 
crerfit er fmwief for rternattard 
braness wojects. TeL 407-9983222 
Fax 407-996-3236 US 


READERS AEE ADVISB) 

that the felenalwral 
Har ol d Mtont sru m u * be 

a—M - | -- - £> fm, 

JMfU FV^pOBSIDMR IOr KM* Of 


mdt a# hm ao cMam Mate 
adng from atfoertbaaiafr 
vthkh appear m oar papar. 
Ufa t aratora r aeemmaa d 
ad thjt nodara ntaka 


aandktg any money or ao- 
taring into any 


I AM ABIE TO TRADE PROFITABLY m 

Forex, bonds, grid, od esc K you 
need me Tri/rax. |65) 4488273 


FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENTS 


PROJECT FR4ANCE 
VBITURE CAPITAL 

At rridte from 
One mAon US Driftrs plus 
leparmeni tom Tn-ee to Ten yeas 
Al funds are ban* vei'hed 
TeL INT * 5995^3453 43667 
fe NT. + 599543449 [Sr. Maarten) 


For Investment 
information 

Read 

Ihe MONEY REPORT 
every Safurday 
in the IHT 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


M PROVINCE OF SANTA FE 

JIWSTHY OF ECONOMY- PRQVNOALEXSSfiORY OffAHriBIT 

mnetryofdombtcaffars 

Financial Improvement and Economic Development Program of the 

ArgenSne Provinces 

PU8UC INTERNATIONAL BID Na 007 

To contract the execution oh Refurbishing and Maintenance of School 
Buidings. „ 

Opening of Tenders: February 15, 1995, at 9 a.m. at the *Safcxi Blanco^ 
of the Government House, 2651 3 de Febrero St 1st Boor, Province of 
Santa Fe - Argentine Repubfic. , , 

1. This province, through a SurrogaBon Covenant wrtth the National 
Government, will devote part of the loan granted thereto from the 
Banco lnteramaricano de Desarroflo - Loan Covenant BID (iDB) 
N D 619/OC-AR contributing to pay lor the Provincial Financial 
Improvements and Economic Development Program. This province wB 
utilize pari of tfiese funds to mate payments in accordance with that 
agreed upon in Ihe contract referred to in this Notice. 

2. The province invites ConsbucSon companies of countries members erf 
the Bar* menfioned before to submfl toeir seated tenders to order to 
quote and eventually ImfiwduaHy or Jointly contract work groups 
delated in the fofowtog Bsc 


w.-K-it Group Sriwrilpvri-tertwradftaTiearisdTocte 

Loosfion Te«m{mana») toon 

1 E P M25LMtSBCy3- LM. W282FI Agenrae 

Santa Fie 

8 

449J03.73 

8 EP W13 Vets SarefreM Ejtl Pfg56 JB. Atoto 
EP. m MO cuaro CertBnaito 

SrataFo 

6 

849887^8 

3 COTvtoiMetfiaSniandBfrfo'ti 0 

SsrteRj 

8 

1.434^80,11 

4 EP W2M. Brigiano EP. W5 L y Ptarna. 

EP.WBaCoIcnEP.mSiwideGjrijr 

Santo Fe 

6 

HBfl.yyrp 

5 EP IW8UI «am;EP.N l WW-»»'- l * H * 8 *« 
EPJEAI. MBSS8 E ZObsfcs 

Ftearie 

17 

788,112^5 

6 E6l»338C.aVig*;EP M910R.de Be**; 

EP.W6430UaCacfca — 

Fteario 

S' 

52156070 

7 EP MSBG LkHbbkEP.NT^^^J*^ 
EP.meSdHContonteKEP l«aO«a57S« 

Ftorato 

T 

G2Z90B81 

a E-P WTSEDr.dBEtfwerra . _ 

£pm?7SFJ-0B**t£P m32ZHQSa«»*»f« 

. EP- m20flri33^w.de&rteF* 

EPJEI4 l?78O40Bft.K»IAVt (ftrea) 

Rosario 

5* 

791j81&56 

9 EP.fM»4ln9.MtKartE^ WI26BJ. Kuair. 

Gdor.GdvR- 

r 

vnpawn 

l0EP.m33A«to»;EP.m2nJBG Ujpoc 

cp.m34SifiEP.mii7Ra*«» 

Gdot.GrivK 

4 

BOftTSaiSD 

TiEP IV100J togawn»EP.Pri146JM.d9&4Snaii 

E P. 141271 AM da Juste 

fp 

Afar. Grim 

S’ 

51649955 


E.T ygECertda Botwa 


E £. M3XJ8 DrjiaVte*i» 


SsnaFe 


478B30JB0 


ML£NM6«aN 


SantePe 


12 


SS.179S 


15 EP N 53 ftvgfawa 


ftosaio 


13 58154^21 


TOTAL AMOUNT $1^518,487^4 

Schori -EM. -.WiahoN^ ■ 



P. 1151 PiesMerfeMa A«- 

ixOarioneSItoBProvmiM ““ 

# CMC Onto. » >W POOBSWR Fa 1* 
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r Offshore Banco rp s wtth\ 
Dutch Branch Office 
No Bank Licence required, no 
minimum liquidity KHes, total 
anonymity, no ta»es or treaties. 

anonymous bank accounts 
established, can take deposits 
without limitations. 
IMMEDIATE ddheiy (or $ 9,900. 
Fa* NL +3 1 .2503.85902 A 

Swtoa UvegwCT» Inc M 


SERVICED 

OFFICES 


NEW YORK CITY 

EtegmHy Appointed Offices 

(or the dBcncaicIno EwcUfoa ... 

. In the heart of Manhanan 

Alliance 

■ giliiii C«»m« 
rtnterrtnnntr HrVInTl fYontihnrt 
A Equipped Offices A Steles 

230 Park Avenue 

Premier USA adteess 
€212)9786700 Fccc Olg) 808-3020 


Private and 
business loans 


| low hm^ Dr. Be nK S^Df. Go me 
Dr. Moreno & Fortners 

Faxn 0 -H-l 809 946 2933 


CAPITAL 

AVAILABLE 


rPMUVATE FUNDS=a 
AVAILABLE 

• Private Placement • Verture Capital 

-OSta. Funds 

• IralLtnaSynficfliDD • Trade Finance 

ASSOCUnOKQF FIKAHOAL CONSUmm 
MCPO 3939, Mafali, Mom Maixb, Ptiippino 
, Fax: 632-81 2- 1503 - Ext. 119 


i 



Passport International 

Passport International 

MTC, the world leader in 
international [clecntnmunicati'nu 
leading edge rechnnlocy product 
development. Is actively seeking 
A/filiaies and Master A/Tliiates to 
dLctfilxile Passport and many oUier 
new innovative, software and 
proprietary hardware based 
tclecnmiminicaiions products and 
services. 

If you’re currently veiling dial hack 
services, have a professional 
approach, personal integrity, and 
desire a long future with a high Icdt 
Jeadw, MTC may lw looking tar you. 
If you haven't sold 
telecommunications products but 
believe yon have wiui ii lakes to 
operate an international sales 
organization with unlimited earning 
poleniia!. 

Contact: 

MTCs Market Dcvdi^menl Group 
in (he United Steles at 
Ph: 1-707-TtfrWt or Fax: 17U7-7CMWQ. 

MTC, Simply the best j 


Shape-PATCH: The Easiest Diet" in the World! 


RedneallfaeweqlttvinnanL. NOirixeiHiowderlo AnL. 

NO tablets to remea&er_ NO special mems^ NO faorieg exenases_ 

Daas It samd assy ta foe? Tien foam tydta rightl Tha (MY thiag yva han tB da 
it Uptaco a SA ay a P ATCH bytmr body ad its nateral atynBaatt arS toarh Ibr yaa 
dm 24 bom Jasaignmgto rigid fmn ti n first dof. 

Tha Shape-PATCH to tha man ravahntanaiy concapr on 
'dtaHna'. Thlx 'Matte la USA' ptodocl lx bataxmns Hia 
tavortia ‘dM* lor 1000*1 d 4 paupMi Morad tha world, aim 
R aCora you to gal down al IfW wright you wont without 
■utlMUig Itom nr let Mu or changing your Mdng haMul 
.S>naa PATCH to tOO* rwun/anS tOOX gmnMmdt 


( EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS WANTED ) 

CRA International Co. 

9487 N.W. 12th Street Want FL 33172 ■ USA 
TeL 1-306-691-1622 ■ Fax: 1-306-691-9043 


H 


Ginseng Consortium 

Growing the richest roots on its farms 
frail which the purest Ginseng conswner products are produced offers 
EXCLUSIVE DEALERSHPS WORLDWIDE, JV, or PARTNERSHIPS 
with existing dstributors, taboratories, mrorters, etc. 

For hA docunentebon and samples please fa* y«x perwnd or enmpary resume to; 

GJNSENGA N,V. gid GINSBMG ENTERPFBSES CANADA, INC. 

Fax: 1 -613^93-9991 U.S A 


I TELECOMMUNICATIONS | 




INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE COMPANY 

WORLDWIDE CALL BACK SYSTEM 

Now offers Direct Dial to anywhere 
in the world at Call Back Prices. 

Fax & Data can also be used with ITC's Direct Dialer. 

YOU SAW 

THIS AH 

So did nearly half a million potential 
investors worldwide looking 
for new investment opportunities. 

To place an advertisement or for further 
information please contact your nearest 

international HERALD TRIBUNE 

office , representative or 


International Telephone Company B 

290 Pratt Street, Meriden, CT 06450-2118 1 

1800-638-5558 ext 111/ 203-238-9794 1 

Fax:203-929-4906 | 

Philip ORNAJn Paris 

TeL: (33-1) 46 37 93 36 
Fax: (33-1) 46 37 93 70 


For a iwramum of 50,000 1 
w3 offer finaoaol_ 

fe&d 'ofi. 

Law firm Dr. Bernal. Dr. Gomez, 
Dr. Moreno & Partners 

FaiMi*++l 8099462933 



Iteefm US. Corporations 


taameurfor Nemfa a> tpfcbky Scrricr to 
jB 50 Stttfr. GionntK cf ctMaptotr Monym lv 
Tc t€cr US. address rthpftore ifajenice, 
offirt imkes US. bnL kcubou, 115 cUnx 
tn fent n tfcrnots. rorapirtc Icpl smica 4 
ilMgitKC. iaelvdinf! OTC mirtfi (airy A 
(ratripmon Ho* tajvcS oar fox bnebur, 
jnijric ta EnfRi A Crmu. 

Dr. Jnr. WllHare A. Wright 
Attorney st Law 
US, CMTOottan Services, Inc 

Balmoral Drive, Suite *19. 
Sacramento. Calif nm a 9V2I 

ns Fax (USA) 916/783-3005 9s-S 


OFFSHORE BANKS 

♦ Mercfiant/commercii bank 

♦ Class ^ unrestricted license 
6 No qualficzbon requirements 

♦ No taxes or treaties 

♦ Total anonymity 

♦ Bearer shares OK. 

♦ Immediate delivery 

♦ Includes trust company 

9 Includes offshore adm'rstratrve 
services 

6 Complete package US$35,000 

♦ Limited number ol banks available 

Call or fax for free detaHsf 
Ron Jensen 
London TeJ.: 71 394 5154 
Fax: 71 231 9928 
Canada Tel.: 604 942 6169 
Fax: 604 942 3179 


INCORPORATE 
IN THE USA 

BY PHONE OR FAX 


$70 


KIJS _ 

state 


(302) 652-4800 

MX 302-652-6760 

Corp Co 


Off-Shore Company 

Incorporation 

in a zero laxafion jurtsdefion timed wti a 
unique No nteo mrron nciu r e d niO- 
curency Euopean Bank Acocui You are 

guaranteed 100% anonpnSy, ssariy, 
ccnWonSatoy ^S, abso&Jte cw*ri. 

ft? BbSsIIM 

TeL; (UK) 44 709 628406 7830138 
V Fee (U K) 44 709 8307 03 _jj 


OFFSHORE C0NMWE5 

IHSURAHCOTOMSURANCE 
(DUMMIES OFFSHORE BANKS 
ASSET/1HCOUE PROTECTION 

62 years established • . 
professional services rtit 
ter an types of Business 

ASTON CORPORATE 
TRUSTEES 

1 9 Peri RoatLttwtfas. 
teleoUtan.au 4LS 
Tri„ 0624 626S91 
Fax: D6S4 6517B 
w London TeL (71 1232 BSet 
Fax. (71) 233 T519 
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Tuesday’s <4 p-m> 

This list oompHed ijy the AP, 
most traded securttwe in terms of dollar value, it is 
updated twice a year. 
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Penn State Gathers Roses 
But Not the National Title 


By Tom Friend 

New York Times Service 

PASADENA, California — 
Penn State won its primary, but 
not the campaign. 

The Oregon Ducks were the 
Nictany Lions’ equal for nearly 
three quarters in the Rose Bowl 
and by the time Peon State 
passed' them in the express lane, 
the darnag e was done, even 
though the final score Monday 
was 38-20. 

If not for Oregon’s erratic 
place- kicking and kick cover- 
age, the Nittany Lions might 
even have finished at 11-1. In- 
stead, both Penn State and Ne- 
braska finished undefeated, 
and the voters in The Associat- 
ed Press poll gave the Corn- 
husk ers the national college 
football title by a wide margin. 


Oregon was a gnat constantly 
in the face of Penn State. Its 
quarterback; Danny O’Neil, set 
Rose Bowl records for yards, 
completions and passes as he 
humbled the more acclaimed 
starter from Penn State, Kerry 
Collins. 

The difference was a running 
back named Ki-Jana Carter. 

S I us two of the less-heralded 
iittany lions, three missed 
field goals by Oregon and a 
breakdown in the Ducks' spe- 
cial teams. 

Collins, billed as the finest 
quarterback that Penn State's 
coach, Joe Palerno, ever had, 
□early gift-wrapped the game to 
Oregon. With his team ahead 
by 14-7, a simple out pass land- 
ed in enemy hands, and line- 
backer Reggie Jordan returned 




JcfT Topping/ Rral0» 

Rashaan Salaam scored twice as Colorado won. 


it 39 yards to the Penn State 17. 
Two plays later, O’Neil’s lob to 
Cristm McLemore, who out- 
leaped free safety Chuck Pen- 
zemk, made the score 14 all 
with 5:35 left in the third quar- 
ter. 

No one had heard much of 
Ambrose Fletcher, either, but 
he fielded the ensuing kickoff 
and ran 72 yards to the Oregon 
21. Two plays later, on a tow 
play up the middle, Carter, who 
had 21 rushes for 154 yards, 
stopped running hard halfway 
to the end zone and put Penn 
State ahead, 21-14. 

O’Neil, on his way to a re- 
cord-setting 456-yard passing 
day on 41 of 60, then suddenly 
turned human. His lob over the 
middle was intercepted by Pfcn- 
zenfle, a sixth string free safety. 
His 44-yard return set up Car- 
ter’s thud touchdown, a 3-yard 
run that made it 28- 14 with 2:01 
left in the third. 

A late, fourth-quarter field 
goal and touchdown padded 
the Peon Slate lead, helping Pa- 
temo become the first college 
coach to win the Rose. Sugar. 
Cotton and Orange Bowls in his 
career. 

The first play from scrim- 
mage was an 83-yard touch- 
down dash by Carter, and the 
cherry on top was this: He 
bowled over Oregon’s best de- 
fender, comerback Herman 
O’Berry. 

Penn State may have gained 
8^yirds on that play, but it 
took the Lions 23 plays to gain 
their next 83- yards. They fum- 
bled twice — on one the refer- 
ees blew the ball dead and pn 
one they did not — and they 
chased an eccentric Oregon 
tight aid in vain. 

Immediately after Carter's 
score, the Ducks followed their 
tattooed tight end. Josh Wilcox, 
straight downfield. Wilcox, who 
had “Rose Bowl ’95” branded 
on his left arm in dark ink, 
caught passes of 18 and 33 
yards, and soon had his team on 
Penn State's one-inch line. 

O’Neil tossed him the ball on 
first-and-goaL, and the game 
was tied. 

By half's end, Wilcox had 
seven receptions — not bad for 
someone who was playing with 
a minor concussion. 


National Title 
Is Harvested 
By Nebraska 

The Associated Press 

It wasn’t even close. 

Nebraska’s Comhuskers ran 
away with the national champi- 
onship Tuesday, easily out- 
pointing No. 2 Penn State in 
The Associated Press poll. 

Although both teams were 
undefeated, voters clearly pre- 
ferred Nebraska after the Corn- 
huskers defeated Miami, 24-17, 
in the Orange Bowl, and Penn 
State downed Oregon, 38-20, in 
the Rose Bowl. 

The Cbrnhuskers (13-0) re- 
ceived 51 Vi first-place votes and 
1,53916 points, while Penn State 
(12-0) got 10*4 Oists and 1,497*4 
points. 

It is the first national title for 
Nebraska’s coach, Tom Os- 
borne, and the first champion- 
ship for the Comhuskers since 
they won consecutive crowns 
under Bob Devaney in 1970-71. 

Nebraska also finished first 
in the CNN-USA Today coach- 
es’ poQ, topping Penn State, 54- 
8, in first-place votes. 

Penn State's Joe Paterno now 
has the dubious distinction or 
coaching four undefeated teams 
that didn't win the national 
championship. It also hap- 
pened in 1968, 1969 and 1973. 

Both coaches have said they 
prefer a playoff over the polls. 
But after the Rose Bowl, Pa- 
terno said his team deserved a 
share of the title. 

“I don’t want to take any- 
thing from Tom Osborne, who’s 
a good friend of mine,” Paterno 
said. “I he way they played last 
night, I certainly don’t think 
that l would say, ‘Hey, they’re 
national champions and we’re 
not’ Because we deserve it as 
much as they do.” 

Osborne said it was a shame 
that Nebraska didn’t get to play 
Penn State. 

“People in college football 
ought to be smart enough to get 
the No. 1 and No. 2 teams to- 
gether,” he said. 

Although Osborne has the 
best winning percentage of any 
active coach, the national 
championship eluded him for 
his first 21 seasons. He twice 
brought undefeated teams to 
the Orange Bowl and lost, to 
Miami in 1984 and Florida 
State last year. 
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Florida safety Lawrence Wright flattened State's E.G. Green as the teams passed for 774 yards in tbe Sugar Bowl 

Seminoles Top Gators in Record Effort 


The Associated Press 

Florida State won an NCAA- 
record 10th consecutive bowl 
game with a 23-to-17 victoiy 
over Florida at tbe Sugar Bowl 
in New Orleans. 

The seventh- ranked Semi- 
noles (10-1-1) beat their fifth- 
ranked archrivals with a boll- 
control offense and stingy 
defense that held the high-scor- 
ing Gators (10-2-1) to a season- 
low point total. 

Danny Kanell was 23-for-40 
for Florida State as tbe teams 
passed for 774 yards. Warrick 
Dunn accounted for 182 yards, 
rushing for 58, catching’ nine 
passes for 5 1 and throwing a 73- 
yard scoring pass to 'OMar Elli- 
son. 

No. 4 Colorado 41, Notre 
Dame 24: At the Fiesta Bowl in 
Tempe, Arizona, Bill McCart- 
ney’s final game as Colorado 
coach ended the way his nation- 


al title season of 1990 did — 
with a victory over the Irish. 

Kordell Stewart and Heis- 
man Trophy-winner Rashaan 
Salaam accounted for four 
touchdowns. McCartney leaves 

BOWL ROUNDUP 

as the winningest coach in Colo- 
rado history (93-55-5). Assistant 
Rick Neuheisel succeeds him. 

Stewart had two touchdowns 
and Salaam had two 1-yard 
scores as the Buffaloes 01-1) 
scored on five of their first six 
possessions for a 31-3 lead late 
in the first half. 

No. 6 Alabama 24. No. 13 
Oiao State 17: At the Citrus 
Bowl in Orlando, Florida, Sher- 
man Williams turned a short 
pass into a 50-yard touchdown 
for Alabama (12-1) with 42 sec- 
onds left. He became tbe first 
Alabama player to get more than 


100 yards rushing and receiving 
in a bowl game, gaining. 166 
yards on 27 carries and catching 
right passes for 155 yards. 

Ohio State finished 9-4 as 
coach John Cooper’s bowl mark 
with the Buckeyes fell to 1-5. 

No. 21 Southern Cal 55, Tex- 
as Tech 14: In Dallas, the Tro- 
jans (8-3-1) scored their first 
three touchdowns in a 76- sec- 
ond span of the first quarter of 
their first Cotton Bowl USC 
rolled up a 48-0 lead over Texas 
Tech (6-6), making the Red 
Raiders the seventh straight 
SWC team to lose the Cotton 
Bowl. Starting next year, the 
matchups will be determined by 
the bowl coalition. 

Rob Johnson threw three 
touchdown passes and Key- 
shawn Johnson caught three, 
one an 86-yard er from backup 
Brad Ottou. Rob Johnson com- 
pleted 16 of 21 passes for 289 


Heisman Winner Picks NFL Bears Surprise Not Only Vikings, but Cowboys, by Winning 


The Associated Press 

TEMPE Arizona — Rashaan Salaam, Colorado's Heisman 
Trophy-winning junior tailback, announced after the 41-24 
victory over Notre Dame in the Fiesta Bowl that he will 
forego his senior season to turn pro. 

Salaam, who tried to defuse speculation about his future by 
announcing he would make an announcement on Jan. 6 and 
not before, broke the news moments after the game. 

.He said Bill McCartney’s resignation a coach was a factor, 
as well as die likely departure of at least three assistant 
coaches, and that he reached the decision to leave school after 
consulting with his mother. 

“There are a lot of things going on at CU,” Salaam said. “A 
lot of coaches are bouncing around, and there’s not a lot of 
stability going on. That was the basis why I decided to come 
to CU, and I signed a 4-year deal. But, like Kordell” — 
Stewart a senior quarterback — “was saying. To leaving 
with coach Mac.’ ” 


By Timothy W. Smith 

New York Tunes Service 

NEW YORK — The Dallas Cow- 
boys* coaches saw 60 percent of their 
work from last week go up in smoke 
after Chicago beat Minnesota. 

Because Die Cowboys were less famil- 
iar with the Vikings than with Green 
Bay, and because they expected Minne- 
sota to beat the Bears, the coaches spent 
more than half their time preparing for 
the Votings. They spent the least amount 
of time on the Packers, whom they beat, 
42-31 on Thanksgiving Day. 

The two teams have changed quite a 
bit from that game five weeks ago. The 
Packers are without receiver Sterling 
Sharpe, who caught four touchdown 


passes in that game. Emnritt Smith, who 
rushed for two touchdowns and 133 
yards against the Packers in that game, 
has a sore hamstring. 

In the mind of the Green Bay safely 
LeRoy Butler, the Packers, winners of 
their last four games, are hotter than the 

m NOTES 

Cowboys, who lost two of their last 
three. Butler thinks the Packers are hot 
enough to roll right into the Super Bowl. 

“Nobody gives us a chance,” he said. 
“But the best team never wins, not in the 
Super BowL It’s always the hottest team, 
ana I figure we’re hot right now.” 

• Dom Capers, the Pittsburgh Steel- 


ers’ defensive coordinator, has already 
agreed to accept the coaching job with 
the Carolina Panthers once Pittsburgh’s 
season is finished, according to a report 
in The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

Capers and the Panthers aren't con- 
firming or denying that report. But if it’s 
true, the Steele rs and the Panthers could 
be in hot water with the NFL for possi- 
ble violations of the league’s policies 
regarding tampering. 

Commissioner Paul Tagliabue will 
meet with Richardson in New York City 
this week to review reports that said 
Capers met with representatives from 
the Panthers in Pittsburgh last week. If 
Tagliabue believes the Carolina owner. 
Jerry Richardson, violated the league’s 


tampering rules, the team could be fined 
$100,000 or more and have to forfeit 
draft picks. 

The NFL strengthened its policies 
against tampering Iasi year after Norv 
Turner, then Dallas' offensive coordina- 
tor, interviewed with the Washington 
Redskins and accepted a job while the 
Cowboys were still in the playoffs. 

Some NFL teams that have coaching 
vacancies and some NFL assistant 
coaches who are coaching candidates 
and whose teams are still in the playoffs 
have privately grumbled about bow the 
Panthers have skirted the antitampering 
rules in going after Capers, while they 
have followed the rules and are getting 
shut OUL 
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yards and left after tbe first se- 
ries of the second half — 3' 
yards short of the Cotton Bowl 
record. I 

Keyshawn Johnson caught' 
eight passes for a Cotton Bowl-: 
record 222 yards. U was the 
second-largest victory margin 
in the Cotton Bowl behind Mi- 
ami’s 46-3 win over Texas in 
1991. 

Wisconsin 34, No. 25 Duke 
20: In Tampa, Florida, Terrell 
Fletcher set Hall of Fame Bowl 
records with 39 carries Tor 241 
yards and scored on -runs of 1 
and 49 yards. 

The Badgers (7-4-1), after 
blowing a 13-0 first-half lead, 
lode control with three -second- 
half touchdowns to band the 
No. 25 Blue Devils (8-4) their 
fourth loss in the final five 
games after a school-record 7-0 
start. 

Duke’s Spence Fischer was 
28 of 46 for 314 yards with four 
interceptions. ’ , 

South Carolina 24, West Vir- 
ginia 21: At the Carquesi Bowl 
in Miami, Steve TaneyhiU 
passed for one touchdown and 
ran for another as South Caroli- 
na (7-5) wot its first bowl game 
in nine attempts. 

Taney hill completed 26 of 36 
passes for 227 yards, with a 2- 
yard touchdown pass to tight 
end Boomer Foster. He also 
had a 4-yard touchdown run. 
and Stanley Pritchett added a 1- 
yaid score with 2:40 left in the 
third quarter for the Game- 
cocks' final points. 

West Virginia (7-6), which 
got 132 yards and a 24-yard 
touchdown run from Robert 
Walker, lost its fifth straight 
bowl game. 
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German Boxer 
Schulz Lands 
Foreman Bout 

The Associated Pros 

DUSSELDORF _ Axel 
-Schulz of Germany will fight 
Qeorge Foreman for the World 
Boxing Association and Inter- 
national Boxing Federation 
heavyweight titles al the Louisi- 
ana Superdome in New Orleans 
on April 22, promoter Jean- 
Marcel Nartz has announced. 

“The contract signing will 
take place in New York on Jan. 
17." Nartz, a deputy of the 
Swiss businessman-promoter 
Wilfried Sauerland, said Mon- 
day night. 

Schulz, who, Nartz said, 
would earn $500,000 for the 
fight, would join Max Schmei- 
ing and Kaif Mildenberger as 
the only Germans to fight for 
the title. 

Foreman, who turns 46 on 
Jan. 10, is expected to earn as 
much as $15 million for a title 
defense. 

Sauerland said in an inter- 
view in Tuesday’s Bild Zeitung 
that he contacted the U.S. pro- 
moter Bob Arum offering a 
bout with Schulz soon after 
Foreman won the titles with a 
10th -round knockout of Mi- 
chael Moorer on Nov. 5. 

“It is a wonderful chance for 
me to go in the footsteps of a 
Max Schmding or a Karl Mil- 
den berger," Schulz said from 
his camp in Frankfurt an dear 
Oder. 

Schulz, 26, improved to 22-1- 
1 with a 10-round decision over 
former WBA champion James 
(Bonecrusher) Smith on SepL 
17. 

Foreman and Louisiana's 
governor, Edwin Edwards, an- 
nounced tentative plans Dec. 9 
for a fight at the Superdome. At 
that dme, Arum named Schulz, 
Brian Nielsen, Lou Savarese, 
Alex Garda and Joe Hipp as 
possible contenders. 


Williams Opts for Coulthard, Putting Mansell’s Future in Doubt 


The Assoc witt/ Press 

DIDCOT, England — The Wil- 
liams Formula One team named Da- 
vid Coulthard as its No. 2 driver 
Tuesday, pladng in doubt the raring 
future of former world champion 
Nigel Mansell. 

Williams’s decision favored youth 
over experience Coulthard. 23. is 
seen as one of the sport’s brightest 
prospects, while Mansell, who has 
won both the Formula One and 
Indy-car racing titles, is 41 years old. 

“I am very happy we have now 
finalized our agreement with Da- 
vid," said the team director, Frank 
Williams. “He has proved his worth 
as a Grand Prix driver and 1 have no 


doubts he has a successful future 
ahead of him.” 

Damon Hill, runner-up to Mi- 
chael Schumacher for last season’s 
Formula One title, has already 
signed as Williams’s No. 1 driver for 
1995. 

Coulthard, promoted to the Wil- 
liams' second spot last season after 
the death of Ayrton Senna at the San 
Marino Grand Prix, finished eighth 
in the drivers’ championship stand- 
ings with 16 points despite compet- 
ing in only half the races. His best 
finish was a second, behind Hill, a! 
the Portuguese Grand Prix. 

Despite his successes, Coulthard 


was forced to give up his seat when 
Mansell returned from the Indy-car 
circuit for the French Grand Prix 
and again for the final three races of 
the season. 

Unsure of his future. Coulthard 
then signed a deal to drive for 
McLaren in 1995. Williams, claim- 
ing it still had Coulthard under con- 
tract, contested the signing and took 
the matter to the sport's Contract 
Recognition Board. The board ruled 
in Williams’s favor on Dec. 14. 

According to reports in British 
newspapers, Coulthard signed a 
one-year contract with Williams 
shortly before Christmas for 
£500,000 ($775,000), a fraction of 


the fee that Mansell would expect. 

“I am delighted to have reached a 
fair agreement to race for Williams 
Renault” Coulthard said. “1 look 
forward to the hard work of the 
winter testing program and the chal- 
lenge of my first full Formula One 
season.” 

Mansell won the world champion- 
ship with Williams in 1992, but his 
relationship with the team deterio- 
rated and he made the jump across 
the Atlantic the following year. He 
won the Indy-car PPG champion- 
ship with the Newman-Haas team, 
and, for a few weeks, became the 
first driver to hold both major titles 
at the same time. 


In 1994. however. Mansell was 
unable to win an Indy-car race, and 
he took up Williams’s multi-million 
pound offer for a limited return to 
Formula One. Though he struggled 
initially. Mansell won the final race 
of the season, the Australian Grand 
Prix. 

Williams’s decision leaves Man- 
sell with an uncertain future. He has 
said he is not ready to retire and has 
also ruled out a return to Indy-cars. 
The Formula One teams of Ferrari, 
for whom Mansell drove for two 
years, and Benetton have both said 
they have no place for him. 

That would leave McLaren, with 
whom ManseU has no past connec- 


tions, as the only major team with an 
opening. With Coulthard ruled out, 
McLaren has yet to announce a 
partner for Finnish driver Mika 
HakJdnen. 

Bui the head of McLaren. Ron 
Dennis, has often commented that 
he found Mansell difficult to under- 
stand. 

“I am pleased that the Williams 
team has made a decision regarding 
its driver lineup for 1995 and de- 
lighted for David that he has been 
given this fantastic opportunity," 
Mansell said in a statement released 
through his press agent. “With re- 
gard to my future, it is too early to 
comment further at this time." 
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ARISING — Petr Korda, disputing a fine caQ, beat Australia’s Pat Cash, 2-6, 6-3, 7-6 
(7-3), on Tuesday to put the Czech Republic into the Hoptnan Cup semifinals in 
Perth. Andrei Medvedev and his sister, Natalia, upset the United States, 2-1. 


NHL Talks Back in Payroll Tax Rut 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

CHICAGO — Negotiations 
aimed at saving what remains 
of the National Hockey League 
season have hit another bump, 
with league representatives say- 
ing they will drop their insis- 
tence on a payroll tax only if the 
players accept more restrictions 
on free agency than had been 
agreed upon iii principle during 
earlier talks. 

Sources f amil iar with die dis- 
cussions held Sunday and Mon- 
day offered little hope of a reso- 
lution in time for the season to 
start Jan. 16, the date specified 
by Commissioner Gary Belt- 
man as the latest start for a 50- 
game schedule. A deal would 
nave to be made by the end of 
this week to allow for a brief 
training camp. 

Further talks were scheduled 
Tuesday between NHL senior 
vice presidents Brian Burke and 
Jeff Pash and union attorneys 
John McCambridge and Bob 
Riley, after they had met late 
into Monday night. However, 
no negotiations involving Betl- 
raan and Bob Good enow, the 
NHLPA’s executive director, 
have been arranged. 

According to the suggestion 
offered by Burke and Pash, 


players would not be eligible for 
free agency until age 32, and the 
clubs that sign them would be 
required to compensate the 
players' former clubs. In previ- 
ous discussions, the league and 
ithe players' association neared 
an accord that players would 
become unrestricted free agents 
at 31 for the first three years of 
the agreement, and at 30 for the 
next two years. 

Burke and Pash also stipulat- 
ed that if those restrictions — 


and others already accepted by 
theNHLPA — did not have the 
desired effect of curbing salary 
growth after two years, the 
league would then have the 
right to impose a tax to inhibit 
salary escalation. 

However, sources told the 
Toronto Sun that league negoti- 
ators offered to raise the trigger 
point for the tax beyond $18 
milli on from $14.2 million and 
lower the rale, pegged at 25 per- 
cent in their last proposal. 


“The league knows if there’s 
a tax, it’s probably over,” the 
newspaper quoted an unidenti- 
fied general manager as saying. 
“But the players better be pre- 
pared to give up a lot more in 
the other areas or there won’t be 
a season, either.” 

“It’s discouraging," a source 
allied with the union said. 
“What they put out there was 
worse than before. It was regur- 
gitation, with a backward spin 
to iL’’ (LAT. AP) 


Grobbelaar Probe to Take Longer , Police Say 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

LONDON — The investiga- 
tion into match-fixing allega- 
tions made against Southamp- 
ton goalkeeper Bruce 
Grobbelaar is expected to last 
for at least another month, po- 
lice said Tuesday. 

“It is a very painstaking in- 
quiry with the detectives trying 
to build up an accurate picture 
to see if any criminality has oc- 
curred,” said a spokesman for 
Hampshire police, who are con- 
ducting the investigation. “The 
detective in charge doesn’t want 


to be pushed by outside forces.” 
The English Football Associ- 
ation has charged Grobbelaar 
with taking bribes to fix match- 
es, bur is not expected to take 
any further action until the po- 
lice investigation is complete. 

• Diego Maradona, banned 
for 15 months after failing a 
drug test at the World Cup. told 
the weekly magazine France 
Football that, at 34, he will con- 
fine himself lO managi n g 
France Football, which 
awards the prestigious Golden 
Ball each December to the Eu- 


ropean Player of the Year, de- 
cided to give a special Golden 
Ball to Maradona in recogni- 
tion of his contribution to the 
game over the past 18 years. 

In an interview, Maradona 
also attacked FIFA’s general 
secretary, Sepp Blatter, and its 
president, Joao Havel ange, for 
suspending him after the test 
"When 1 hear Blatter and 
Havelange, these men who 
think themselves so important, 
I just want to laugh," he said. 
“For me, they don’t exist” 

(AP, Reuters) 
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14. Ohio 51. *-*4 02 13 

15. Virginia 9-3-0 MB 10 

16. Colorado SI. 10-34 630 10 

17. N. Carolina SI. W4> 511 23 

10. Briohom Young 1034 5W 23 

I*. Kansas St. 9-34 496 11 

20. Arizona 0-44 3M 15 

21. Washington St. 0-44 344 24 

23. Tennessee 8-44 303 — 

ZL Boston College 7-4-1 236 — 

34. Mississippi SL M4 160 16 

25. Texas 044 

Otters receiving votes: Virginia Tedi 75. 
North Carolina 66. Wisconsin 54, Illinois *5. 
Washington 41, Duke 9, Syracuse 7. AJr Force 
2, South Carolina 2. 

Major College Scores 


ColL of Charleston 7Z Campbell 48 
Duke 127. 3. Carolina st 61 
Fla. International 75 Georgia St. M 
Florida Atlantic 46. Carnegi e M e lto n 44 
Marshall 89. E. Kentucky M 
Murray St 111, Alcorn St HO 
N. Carolina St 89. Wfnthrop 46 
NW Louisiana 69. N E Louisiana 46 
5E Louisiana US. Centenary -92. 

Sooth Florida 57, N.C-WUmJngton 38 
Troy SL 1W. Selma 84 
Tukme 85 Drake 72 

■ ■■ MIDWEST • “ 

Appalachian SL 84, Loyola. IIL 75 
SOUTHWEST 

Oklahoma st to. AtoskonAncherage 72 
Texns-EI Paso ML Air Farce 64 
TeNOt-Pon America n 53, MiaUMdh 29 
FAS WEST 
Colorado 93L Liberty 77 
Gotorado SL * 6. Hawaii 74 
Missouri 71. Wash i ngto n 0 
New Mexico 74. Fresno St. 46 
SL Mann Cat 54. BnMtn <3 
Utah St. 66. Bobo St 61 
Wyoming U. San Diego SL 56 


THIRD TEST 

South AMea vs. Mew Zealand, 3d Day 
Tuesday. I* COM Tewo 
New Zealand 1st innings: 288 (all out! 
South Africa 1st Innings: 151-3 


Canada Wins Junior Hockey Title 

RED DEER, Alberta (AP) — Eric Daze scored three goals as 
Canada overcame a shaky start to outlast Russia, 8-5. and win the 
World Junior Ice Hockey Championship. 

The victopr gave Canada a 6-0-0 record and 12 points, which 
combined with Sweden’s 3-3 tie with Finland, was three more than 
Sweden with one game remaining. 

British Bookmakers Favor 49ers 

LONDON (AP) — The San Francisco 49ers are the British 
bookmakers’ pick to win Super Bowl XXIX. 

The 49ers are 4-5 favorites, according to the bookmaker Lad- 
brokes. Dallas is at 1 1-4, followed by Pittsburgh (7-1). San Diego 
and Miami (both 14-1), Cleveland (16-1), Green Bay (25-1) and 
Chicago (40-1). 

For the Record 

Sandra Vdlker of Germany set a world mark of 27.86 seconds in 
the 50-meter women’s backstroke at the World Cup short-course 
competition in Hong Kong; she broke the mark of 27.93. set by 
Angel Martino of the United States in 1993. (AP) 
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Quotable 


Seton Hall 72, Miami 54 
SI. Joseph's 63. Loyola, ML S3 
Vermont 62, Dartmouth 70 
SOUTH 

Alabama 86. Cent Connecticut St. 39 


EKOUSH PREMIER LEAGUE 
Aston Villa a Leeds 0 
Btockbum 4. West Ham 2 
Ipswich 4, Leicester 1 
Liverpool 4. Norwich 0 
Newcastle 8, Manchester City 0 
Nottingham Fares! l. Crystal Palace 0 
Sheffield Wedn aedtr y 1. Southampton I 
Tottenham 1, Arsenal 0 
Wimbledon 2. Everton 1 
Stannous: Blackburn 53 points. Manches- 
ter united 46, Liverpool 45, Nottingham For- 
est 42. Newcastle 48. Tottenham 34, Leeds 3L 

Norwich 33. Wimbledon XL Sheffield Wednes- 
day 31. Manchester City 30, Chelsea 29, Arse 


• Heavyweight champion George Foreman, asked what he 
would like his sons to become: “I would prefer that they become 
managers. That way, if they win, lose or draw they get paid.” 


not a. Queens Portt R a nger s 37. Southo me Ion 
27, West Ham 25. Coventry 2& Crystal Palace 
23. Aston vino 22. Everton 22, icawfeh T4, 
Leicester 15. 


BASEBALL 


CHICAGO— Signed Kevin KobHlKch. 
Pitcher, to a minor league Contract. 


BASKETBALL 

Nattoaat Basketball Association 
NEW YORK— Signed Greg Kite, center-tor- 
ward, lo a 1 -year contract. 

FOOTBALL 

Neti coal Football League 
BUFFALO— Fired WWt Corev. defensive 
coordinator. 

COLLEGE 

ALABAMArBIRMINGHAM— Named Wat- 
son Brawn football coach. 


CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1 Altar robes 
s “Wake Mb Up 
Before You 
Go-Go* group 


g Basic ball game 
t* Kitty ay 
15 New York 
college 

n Councfl Bfufls 
neighbor 



f7 Silly author? 

20 Like church 
music 

(M-Otes “ 

22 “Hefpr 

23 Traditional 
Easter fare 

is Xenia's state 
27 Not tor the faint 
of heart 

30 Senior's nest 

ogg, for short 

32 Ruined 
M Black cuckoo 
38 Tennis score 
3* Shell food? 

40 French director 
with ESP? 
««ZItlorHngdne 
45 Mrs. David 
Copperfield 

4« Wind dir. 

«7 Pillages 
4* Christmas quaff 
so Play the lead 
51 Zota heroine 
S 3 Unthinking 
ss Write (down) 

55 Peru's capital 
•o Kind of bread 
•« Person vrfths 

pouia 
message? 
sr Actor Toomey 

saTha 

Reader (eclectic 
magazine) 

•e Actress Raines 

rt Genuflected 

71 ■Phooeyl* 

72 Kaiser or Parker 

House 


DOWN 

1 Latin 101 verb 

2 Actress Ottn 

2 Bygone aiHIne 
4 Helical 


s Quixote's 
opponent 
e — podoi 
t Years, to 
Tiberius 
■ Computer 
shortcut 
eAcquireby 
accident 
10 Rocker’s 
equipment 

it Ski Valley, 

N.M. 

12 Ending for ■ah' 

13 Occurs, 
poeficaBy 

iaO.E 2 setting 
is Pearl Harbor 
site 

24 Bette Midler's 
*A View From a 

_ 

25 Singer Anita 

*7 John Irving titie 
character 

25 Bany Lyndon 
portrayer, 1975 

29 Detergent 
brand 

St Word on a 
Ranch ■ 
postcard 

33 Pessimist's 

phrase 

34Parto(DKNY 
37 BOO-bOO 
as Ending with 
seam or team 

41 English school 

42 Instigator 

43 Unpredictable 
events 

40 Use scissors 

so Evidence of a 

fistfiflht 
52 R makes le 
mondego 
round 

54 Was impassive 




J— 

4 

w 




vr 




ao 
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TT 
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55 Yank 

5 * Foreshadowing 

st Buster Brown's 
dog 

so Nick and Nora's 
dog 

si Go ft alone 
«*— — be a cold 
day in hell...'* 
S3 Actress Patricia 
ts Diamond — — 
•e Explosive stuff 


&Neto York Times/ Edued by Will Sfcorfc 


Solution to IWe of Jan. 3 


□□□cam □□□□□ ana 
samaa aanna nag 
DunaaBaanna naa 
□□a ana saaaaa 
smen aama □□□□□ 
□□□□□□a saaa 
□□□a □□□□ naa 

anoonamamanaa 
□□□ □son aasa 
□ebq aaoaama 
□□ana aaaa aaaa 
caamaa ama □□□ 
son maaHamaaaag 
□so □□□□□ mamaa 
□□a naans smama 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


TO DA YS 

BUSINESS 

MESSAGE 

CENTER 

Appears 

on Page 13 


MOVING 


0 


INTERDEAN 


FOS A F«S ESTIMATE CAU 

PAHS (1) 39201400 


HONBW. Smol l aretfium raves, 
bonflooe. rnn vxxtthwde. Col Qvrte 
SwiPM? 81 18 81 (near Opera). 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TOMA. AUSTRIA. Til: 713-3374 
Ate you sod or worried? Lonely a 
depressed; Ate you desponng or ae- 
c kfaf? ft hefa to kft about a toone 
BBTOENDSfS in fatal co nfidence . 
Mat-Fa 9:30 am - I' pm red every 
day &30 pin - 10 pm. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


MONACO 


MONTE CARLO 

JUN T Otm (c ame, of M ameCatal 
Superb 3raom apartment, 146 sans 
a but terrace, tying roam, 7 bed 
rarer* 7 bo (fa Udien seo rim* f&V 

AAGEDI 

7/9. Bd des Hadn. MC9B000 Monaco 
hUUt use 5? fax 37-93 SO 1942 


SWITZERLAND 


MAS GSTAAD. urique opportunity, 2- 
fia CHALET is ertm aw unity tut 
nmiatp. 5 bdruona, 3 bathe, 2 


rooms vxth fireplace. 
Sde 

. SSOflXL Tel . 


Wh fireplace. m srtx B , 
to fceagnen possible, 
ret 4122 *31663) 


AUTOMOBILE MARKET 


Aired Eeehet Steal 10 
CH-8027 Zurich 
Ttc B15S15- FEC 01/202 76 X 
T(i: CJU20Z 78 10 
MW TAX-FREE load 
ALL LEADING MAKES 
Same (toy regbkvBon posatle, 
rwwirabie up to 5 ten 
We also ragbler care vRh 
leapked) taretyi {tex-koe) ttotoe. 


AUTOMOBILES 


VOLVO 14Z/2A ft* PS, dori 
gre en, exxfcl 7J, aiinfcnt Technics 
+ Optics, Photos ovdbbie. oMrikng 
offetvSonei 4M221-1BI345 


AUTO RENTALS 


KBIT ROM DBGI AUTO 
WBBG: FF 515 
7EOAL OFPB - 7 DAYS: FF 1.400 
MSS TB: (11 45 87 27 04 


AUTO SERVICES 


CAR INSURANCE AT OMO. Green 
Gad for t 
PiavblkL 




AUTOS TAX FREE 


TRANSG0 BBjGAJM 

fjsasa" 

Afmoies ondmoi 


bpari sz4es-re 
VaB, rvnean 


&U5. spea. 

Titveea, SI Vdaeedinati, 
2030 Artwerp, 

Tet 03/542^4). fa OtfWlSa#, 
tefa 3S2D7 Trms a 


RB) OPOT RACING WOU0WDE 
NewUSjoodek fnefuammO+ay 
IW«99Xot»etei M.9* 

BMMMhA Rba*Tmci>ona^.490 
BMW315Cabrio(et8ed/ton a/eSw 
OcvGm*oZ28Ccfcno 6spd 527,976 
Fax for quotes an aha vehides. 
Pfxwl -2013271111 Fax 1-201 -3278222 


AIK WORU7WDE TAX BSE CARS. 
Expert + dipping + rettssrcBon oi 
nSTa used con. ATK N^Temechle. 
40, 2930 Braadwct, Befaim. Phone: 
a 64550C1 Telexr 315& F* (3) 
6457109. ATX. since 1999. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 

AGENCE CHAMPS ELY5EES 

ifeaofch mi Finished apvtnrt, 
redoinl off®. 3 iiHlfli and more. 

Tet (1)42 25 32 25 

Fax [1] 45 63 37 09 


Foana Hotel CONCORDE LAFAYETTE 
Luxurious 2 room, TV, phone. 

No agency fee. F4^0(L 
Lease 1 north or more. 

95. BU Gourion St. Cyr. Puis 17*. 
Teh (1) 43 59 66 72 


liiilii 





L.vr «v.i - 1 y.i •) : j » u ; < iD l-) ; i > i 

LOUVRE 

Freestone buldna Mgh doss, 180 sqpn. 
Peesfcle fa prafasonot/personed su. 
Newly redone. Td- (1) 4307 81 40 

EXCEPTIONAL, BE DE LA Cntvrw 
an le Sort Loua. 3rd floor, stj, 2- 
roare X sqm. with fmed 

fahenette. show room. FFA3SD net. 

Td m 47 20 10 77 


92. PROKWffY PORTE ORLEANS. 
Bcaukfii house, renovated, 1 TO sqm. 
+ 60 sqm. garden. 7 room. F10£0Q- 
Tdfc 01 4w 6630 30. 


EMPLOYMENT 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
WANTED 


7RUNGUAL OMiem/EngUs/ French 

female based m Pcm a loofang fa 
hil tone positon n cotapovs or m- 
lodahon* woriwn wdh Gina. Tanmm 
or Hong Kong. Fax (33-1) 42 28 IB 36 


EDUCATIONAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


BftRlSH SCHOOL seeks nance mother 
tongue EngSjh teachers. Woric perme 
ohigatery, hd-Mne basis. Please ah 
Ptea P) 44 09 99 22. 


LOW COST RIGHTS 


LEGAL SERVICES 


US. Greanaid Laftery. New 1995 
DV-1 Progrren. US$100. Our Deadtoe 
20-2-95. ror mfo ft*. 818^885901 
INET: 73032.135 & conxxaenrejan 
Crf (M PS1> 818^8 MSTOTIow Of- 
has of Tnsoff & Tasofl. Ed. 1949. 


DIVORCE M 1 DAY. No troveL Write: 
Box 377, Sudtxxy. MA 01776 USA. 
Tet 508/44345387. fax: 508/4*34)183. 


EDUCATION 


fTAUAN LESSONS ham unwraty 
professor AT YOUR PLACE W EOht 
W: 0330 75 37 37 


ACCESS VOYAGES 

THE BBT FARES TO 
THE UNITS STATE 

card aver 500 mare demnebara Morid- 
wide on *0 dP.tteti KhedUbd conieri. 

Tet PARS 1-40 13 02 02 or 42 2) 46 94 
Fax- 1-42 21 44 20 
MIMTHj 3615 ACCESSVOT AGES 
Tet LYON 78 63 67 77 t>r 72 56 15 95 

BOOK NOW by phone with credt coni 
Government licence- I75T11 


WORLD AVIATION • SOfiXXH) 
FLfGHTS. 1st. buanesL economy a 

lowest frees. TellFTftw HI 47551313 


He ■ 1 1 |l!l||lj J Pjir.! ■ LLILJ Li 

BiNaiKiaonqi roeoiiuiiiciii 

Every Thursday 
Cankxf Fred Ronon 
Tel.: (33 1)46379391 
Fax: (33 1)445 3793 70 
or your nearest HT office 
or representative 


MeraU^^^ribunc 


WANNING TO RUN A CLASSIFIED AD? 

Place your Ad quickly and easily, contact your 
nearest 1HT office or ttSMtserrtatfye with your text. 
You wil be informed of die asst immediately, and 
once payment is made your ad will appear w&in 
48 hours. Al major Credit Cards Accepted. 


EUROPE 


GERMANY, AUSftBA&GNniAL 


TeL 

Free 


7267: 

7273 Itt 


SWnZBRANDtMk 
TeL ID21 1728 * 21. 
Free (021)728X91. 

UNDB> NNGOOMe lanckn. 
Free (071) 240 2254. 


NORTH AMBUCA 


tew YORK: 

TeL (212)752-3890. 

Tel (lee: BOM 572 721 Z 
Trice 42/173 
Free (212) 755-87B5 

ASIA/PAOHC 

HONGKONG: 

Td: (852) 2922- 1188 
Teiesc 61170 5HTNX. 

Free (852) 2922-1 190 
SNGAPORE: 

Id: 223 647R 
free [63 224 1566. 
Tdesc 0749. WISH 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


BELGRAVIA 

ORCHIDS 

fOW^PAMgyA ZUMOf 

tort Ageoey OwBf Cards Wel come 

UK 071 589 5237 


BdTBtNATIOMLBCOinS 

Service - Wuifchxde 
Tet 212-7t£-7S96 Ne w Yah, USA 
UporOedt Cordt Accepted 


WTASHAMAW 
lopcon escort ssvke 
on 3S2 1013 


*•* LUCT-EMMA**' 

Lorekn Escort Service 
TH: 071 362 0032 




DfVABCORT 2RV1CT 
WW YORK CUT 
1-800-464-6667 


G8CVA * AUiANCE 
Escort Service 6 Travd 
M Geneva 022/ 311 07 


■GENEVA 6 BASEL* 
••••GLAMOUR***' 
Escort agency 022/346 00 89 
ALL affiT CARDS ACCEPTH) 


LONDON BRAZ1UAN &cort 

Service 0/1 724 5597/91 - aeda ere* 


'PARIS 6 LONDON* 
•ELEGANCE* 

Escort Service London 171) 394 5145 


*• ZURICH •* VKXH 
Beret Service. Cm& Ctxds ceeepted. 
Tri: 077 / 63 83 32 


1 LONDON ESCORT SERVICE 
- KIM6ERLEY-- 
•• — TEL- 071 486 4461 mm . 


TO OUR REAPERS 
IN BELGIUM 

It's never been easier 
to subscribe 
and save. 

Just call toll-free 

0 800 1 7538 


GOIMTEB M DOSSBDOjff 
ESCORT SERVICE, CREDfT CARDS 
TB- 0211 -59 3644 


MARK - ASI1B A» BBOK 

• LONDON'S * E5CORT SBVICE 
T e l ep hon e : OBI 361 72B3 


ZURKH - PAHS - MONACO 

AMETHYST! frtl Eico^rjwri SwMce 

Call swttzfham> M96io 22 st. 


EXECUTIVE* * 

LONDON ESCORT SHNICI 
15:071 722 5006 Owfe Cords 


KflUWUSSBDOIMOWH-AREA 
ANGG'S EawtSerekteCrt* credt 
(021-5106141 + 0171-5404909 


• SOCK1E ANONYME CLUB * 

Amterdren Escort Service.. 

Tel: +31.206718282 / 6624952 


VBMA*ZURKU*MRIS*MMCH 
HGH SOCC1Y bterationd Enrf 
Gd Von + 43-1-535 41 Oi 


IOMJON MAYFAK . 

fkgh Society Escort & Trend Service 
Tet 071 499 0095 


RANKfUXT K0IN DQSHDORF 

qI reece. Escort Service. 
0694732M 


• •FR-ANKFURT** 

UGHUCHTS WTL ESCORT SSfVlCE 
PLEASE CALL 069 - 55 88 36 
■••PRETTY WOMAN*** 
GEf-SVA been Service 
321 99 61 

* LONDON * ESCORT * SNVKE * 
— *****CASSIE“ ****** 
TEL-071 262-0840 


DATE SYSTEM SOFTWARE 
Exxxt Service, Ams terdam. 

Teh +313L684S45. 
*GMVA * GINGS * PARIS' 

Escort Service 
Tel: 022 / 731 90 81 
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The Imaginary Society 


By Ferdinand Protzman 

New York Times Semce 

S T. AUGUSTIN, Germany 
— One way to conceive of 
the Socifetfc Imagmaire is as a 
dream state, a kind of interna- 
tional, intellectual Oz, with a 
movable Emerald City and a 
wizard bom in Hungary, sea- 
soned in Argentina and residing 
in upstate New York. 

Then again, there are many 
ways to envision an organization 
that, as its name suggests, is 
mainly of the mind, with no in- 
stitutional structure, permanent 
headquarters or rules oF order. 

Despite its ethereal nature, 
the society, founded in 1984 by 
a painter calling himself Batuz, 
has become a flourishing cul- 
tural phenomenon on three 
continents. Its activities — tike 
the Correspondence Project, 
which brings together writers 
from different countries and 
then compiles, catalogues and 
archives the correspondence 
that later develops between 
them — are attracting media 
attention and support from 
governments, universities and 
individuals around the world. 

The group's 500 members are 
a Who's Who of writers, artists, 
scholars and politicians from 
Europe, South America and the 
United States. They include the 
American poet Mark Strand; 
Julio Maria Sanguinetti. the 
newly elected president of Uru- 
guay; Mexico's Nobel Prize- 
winning writer. Octavio Paz; 
and Stanislaw Baranczack. a 
leading Polish poet and a pro- 
fessor of literature at Harvard 
University. 

Binding the unabashedly elit- 
ist membership is the shared 
belief that in an era of global 
pep culture and mass media 
driven by near-instant trans- 
mission of information, genuine 
communication between indi- 
viduals is dwindling. 

□ 

Its founder, Batuz, a 6 1 -year- 
old Hungarian-born painter 
whose name was oriainallv 


N. M. D. Mahr-Batuz, set out 
to create an international com- 
munity of the spirit, where na- 
tional cultural barriers would 
be broken down by face-to-face 
meetings, correspondence and 
conversation. 

The idea was bom from Ba- 
lia's personal experience and 
study of history. "Writers like 
Flaubert and Turgenev read 
each other’s works, but also cor- 
responded and visited each oth- 
er/ he said. “On a cultural and 
intellectual level, the world was 
a smaller community then than 
it is today. Now hardly any 
American writers know their 
counterparts in Latin .America 
or Eastern Europe or vice versa. 
It is a shame, really.” 

Batuz. whose works can be 
found in museums around the 
world, fled Hungary with his 
family in 1 944 as the battle lines 
of World War II approached, 
settling in Argentina five years 
later. He moved to Walton, 
New York, in 1973 and lives 
there when not traveling on 
business involving the society. 

□ 

For the last decade, he has 
roamed the world promoting 
his group. Much of his time is 
spent in Germany, where a 
foundation was established in 
1986 lo support the society. 

Although the society has an 
office in Nossen, Germany, 
near Dresden, its meetings, last- 
ing from a few days lo a week, 
have been held in a variety of 
places including Washington, 
Budmerice in Slovakia. Berlin 
and Buenos Aires. 

Defining the society remains 
a murky business to some mem- 
bers. They seem to prefer it that 
way. “It is whatever we make it, 
whatever we put into it,” said 
Strand, a former poet laureate 
of the United States. He was 
attending a lunch in this small 
town near Bonn for the recent 
opening of an exhibition about 
the society at Ihe Konrad Ade- 
nauer Stiflung. 


Apartheid Is History, but Evita Is Holding Her Own 


By PauJ Taylor 

Washington Post Sermt 

B LOEMFONTEIN, South Africa — When 
Nelson Mandela appears on television here 
this week as the subject of a profile, his fawning 
interviewer will be a South African institution. 
Evita BczuidenhouU 

For the uninitiated, a couple of things about 
Evita bear explaining. First, she isn't really 
fawning. And second, she isn't really a she. 

Evita is the creation of South Africa's lead- 
ing political satirist, Pieter-Dirk Uys. He start- 
ed in theater as a playwright, but in the bad old 
days, his anti-apartheid dra- 
mas kepi getting banned by 
the Censor Board. 

So he dressed in drag, called 
himself Evita, pretended to be 
the wife of a government min- 
ister and told tales out of 
school about the inanities of 
apartheid. 

It was a dicey lime. White 

South Africa was tbe world's 

pariah; its bade was up. Uys’s phone was 
tapped (“I used to try out ray jokes on the 
security police”), and his audiences could be 
hostile (“Some places J played, J’d keep my car 
outside with the engine r unning "). But the 
cross-dressing seemed to have thrown the cen- 
sors off. Evita was never banned. "She got 
away with saying things you could never put in 
a newspaper,” Uys recalled. 

Now apartheid is history — but to Uys's 
surprise. Evita isn't Tbe character has survived 
the transition to democracy, only to be deliv- 
ered to a more complex artistic fate. Tbe good 
guys won. Now they’re Evita’s new targets. 

Like a lot of South African artists who grew 
up in protest theater. Uys has found the happy 
ending a bit disorienting. “My president at the 
moment is a man 1 love,” he lamented as he 
prepared for a recent command performance 
here for a party conference of Mandela's African 
National Congress. “That's bad news for a sati- 
rist I'm not supposed to like him” 

Uys's solution has been ingenious. His has 
declared a yearlong honeymoon period — dur- 
ing which Evita has gone on television and 
become what Uys calls "the Barbara Walters of 
the new South* Africa.” 

She's in the middle of a television series of a 
dozen warm and fuzzy interviews with leaders 
of the new government. She's gone trout fishing 
with Cyril Ramaphosa, bead of the Constitu- 
tional Assembly. She's ballroom-danced with 
Jay Naidoo. head of the reconstruction and 
development program. She has swum laps with 
Joe Slovo, the lifelong Communist who is now 


The good guys 
won. Now they’re a 
political satirist’s 
new targets. 


minister of bousing- And on Friday, she'll gaze 
softly into the eyes of Mandela — the man for 
whom she once petitioned (unsuccessfully) to 
perform in prison. 

By design, there’s no bite in these shows. Uys 
treats them as a public service, a voyage of 
discovery, a way of introducing South Africans 
to leaders who spent most of their lives in jail or 
exile. When will these stalwarts of the struggle 
become fair game? Sooner, apparently, than 
Uys planned. In spite of her self-imposed mor- 
atorium. Evita has already begun poking fun at 
the new government. 

“I wasn’t sure I was in the 
right place” went her opening 
line to the delegates at the 
ANC conference, “but when I 
saw all the Mercedeses parked 
outside, I knew I'd found it 
The reaction from the ANC 
audience was a bit tentative. 
Many in the audience looked 
left, looked right and checked 

the pulse of their comrades 

before risking a smile at one of Uys’s skits. 

"As far as I’m concerned, this is their audi- 
tion as well as mine,” Uys said. "They have the 
power to laugh at me or to lock me up.” 
In his show, Uys arrives as Evita, resplendent 
in a South African flag, than transforms him- 
self before his audience’s bedazzled eyes into 
two dozen other characters. A gifted mimic and 
clever writer, he spans the globe from Clinton 
to Major to Yeltsin to Queen Elizabeth. But the 
heart of the revue is the South African satire. 
Along with the apartheid figures, he now- 
spoofs Mandela, his estranged wife, Winnie, 
and Archbishop Desmond Tutu, among others. 

At the ANC show, Uys pulled a punch or 
two. His Winnie character did wear tire ear- 
rings — a send-up of her infamous statement in 
1986 that South Africa would liberate itself by 
placing gas-soaked tires around apartheid col- 
laborators and burning them to death. But Uys 
didn’t have Winnie utter the line he’s used with 
other audiences: "Who says there isn't life after 
someone else's death?” It’s a reference to the 
1989 killing of a 14-year-old youth by Mrs. 
Mandela's bodyguard';. 

He makes gentle jokes about the 76-year-old 
Mandela's pills and his hearing aid. He does a 
hilarious takeoff on Tutu's high-pitched, oing- 
songy sermons. “The first time Tutu saw me 
doing him, he came backstage and said I didn’t 
have enough rings on,” Uys said. "So be gave 
me some costume jewelry.” 

"The passing of apartheid has given me a 
whole new alphabet.” he said. "I’m no longer 
dealing with the culture of death. Now, it's the 
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experience of survival. Tire moral issues are 
murkier now, but the great thing is — I can 
have an opinion. And I can change my opioioa 
And for the first time, my audiences don't come 
in with all the answers.” 

Other artists have had different reactions to 
the passing of apartheid. South Africa's best- 
known playwright, Athol Fugard, publicly fret- 
ted last year aoout becoming "a relic in the 
apartheid museum.” His response to the politi- 
cal change has been to prime inward; he has 
written a tender memoir of his childhood. 

“Athol plays tbe most extraordinary cham- 
ber music.” Mid Uys, who regards Fugard as 
both an idol and mentor. "I have a loud drum.” 
The son o! an Afrikaner father and a Ger- 
man Jewish mother, Uys, 49, has been banging 
that drum ever since he can remember. His 


parents were both concert pianists, and his 
father’s family was related to Daniel F. Malaa, 
the Afrikaner nationalist who became prime 
minister in 1948 and ushered in the political 
system of legislated racial oppression known as 
apartheid. 

Young Uys rebelled, not just at the immoral- 
ity of apartheid, but at the strict, sexual repres- 
sive Calvinism of Afrikaners, the descendants 
of Dutch settlers who make up about 60 per- 
cent of the white population. 

When his plays started being banned in the 
1970s, he saw an advertisement in a Cape Town 
newspaper seeking applications from upstand- 
ing citizens to sit on the Censor Board. Uys 
asked his father to apply. His family political 
connections were impeccable and "Dad loved 
to watch movies.” 

“My father and I weren't getting on at all, 
buz when he got on the board, it put him on my 
side.” Uys said. “He said these people were 
idiots. They weren’t there to defend tbe morals 
of the nation. They were little tin-pot gods.” 

Uys also began lodging complaints to tbe 
board about his work: “That way, if they tried 
banning me, I could always reveal I was the one 
who'd complained in the first place." The 
threat of ridicule worked like a charm. 

In recent years, Uys has begun tourii 
abroad — to Germany (he only discove 
after his mother's death that she was a Jew who 
fled from Hitler, and he does a bitter routine 
comparing apartheid to Nazism), Australia, 
Canada. England and the United States. 

In his U. S. shows, he finds reflections of 
American skeletons in apartheid — for exam- 
ple, comparing black homelands to Indian res- 
ervations. He also wonders aloud why the all- 
powerful U. S. military never invaded South 
Africa to save the blacks. Then he remembers: 
“Oh, that’s right, we have no oiL” 

But now that tbe great transformation has 
happened here, Uys is not eager to travel in the 
near future. He wants to stick around, listen 
and start to develop three-dimensional charac- 
ters rather than just cartoons. He's hoping to 
pul together a comedy troupe in Cape Town 
that would do topical weekly shows — perhaps 
televised. 

He will also keep searching for a common 
culture. South Africa really doesn't have one. 
It’s still Europe and Africa, occupying the same 
space but not the same habits, mores or funny 
bone. “My black audiences love tbe theater of 
what I do, the mask, the fact that 1 become 
someone else before their very eyes. The whites 
tend to wait for a clever punch line." 
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North America 

TamperatUBs wll be mooer- 
anng over the eastern HaR ol 
Ibe country. However, a 
storm may bring snow lo Hie 
Appalachians and rain lo ttw 
East Coast by Saturday after 
soaking the southern Plains 
and Gull Coast Thursday 
and Friday. There may be 
rain In Los Angeles Thurs- 
day 


Europe 

Rain win extend from much 
ol Italy eastward lo Turkey 
wnn snow Irom Austria to 
Homania This storm will 
weaken by Saturday, bul 
may expand northward. Cold 
air will flow southward 
across Western Europe from 
England «o Spam. Mean- 
while. temperatures will 
moderate in eastern Russia. 


Asia 

Unseasonably m« weather 
will spread across eastern 
China. Korea and eventually 
Japan by the weekend 
Showers twd dampen Japan 
Thursday and perhaps again 
Saturday. The man land will 
have generally dry weather. 
Portions of Southeast Asia 
vv« have some showers 
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T HERE is no rest for poor old 
Windsor Castle, although 
Queen Elizabeth is not in resi- 
dence. A spokeswoman for the roy- 
al family confirmed Tuesday that 
firemen had put out a fire at Frog- 
more House, on the castle grounds, 
on New Year’s Day — the third fire 
alert in recent months at Windsor. 
On the Swiss front. Prince Charles 
and his sons arrived at Ki osiers for 
a week's skiing, meeting briefly on 
the slopes with the Duchess of 
York and her daughters. An aide to 
the prince denied l hat the duchess, 
the former Sarah Ferguson, was 
ousted from her suite to make way 
for her brother-in-law. And Prin- 
cess Diana has left Vail. Colorado, 
having been spotted by a photogra- 
pher only once in her five-day stay. 

□ 



Gielgud and the Oscar Wilde plaque. 


Iiirfucha.- Arzl Ar 


Sir John Gielgud unveiled a plaque 
Tuesday at the Theatre Royal Haymarket 
in London to commemorate Oscar Wilde, 
whose “An Ideal Husband” was premiered 
at the theater 100 years ago. “He was a 
brilliant and witty m3n.” the 90-year-old 
actor said of the Irish playwright. Wilde's 


homosexual affair with the Marquis of 
Queens berry *s son. Lord Alfred Douglas. 
led to a jail sentence for gross indecency, 
and he died in 1900 in Haris, at 46. The 
present Marquis of Queensbern also at- 
tend ed the unveiling. 


Bob Hawke, Australia's prime 
minister from 1983 to 1991, has 
revealed a love affair with Blanche 
d’Alpuget a writer whose books 
include a warts-and-all biography 
of Hawke. The 65-year-old former 
Labor Party leader was pictured on 
the from page of Australian news- 
papers Tuesday strolling arm-in- 
arm with the 51 -year-old author, 
providing confirmation of a long 
rumored relationship. Hawke re- 
cently announced n is separation 
from Hazel, his wife of 38 years. 

□ 

New Years Eve performances 
of Johann Strauss' “Die Fleder- 
maus” are often occasions for 
horseplay and cameo appearances. 
At New York's Metropolitan, 
Mayor Rudolph Giuliani joined 
the actors Dom DeLrase and Paul 
Sorvino lo belt out *‘0 Sole 
Mio.” Giuliani, once a federal prosecutor, 
got a laugh in the third-act jail bouse scene 
by mentioning that he was in jail visiting 
5.000 friends he had sent there. The cause 
of art was saved by Marilyn Horae, who 
sang Gershwin’s “The Man I Love." 
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